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DONETS BASIN— 


Economic Significance of the Great Industrial Region 
Now Reconquered by Advancing Forces of the U. S. S. R. 


By Ernest C, Ropes, European Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


NAME that has constantly recurred 
in the press in recent months, after 
y years of rare mention, is the Donets 
Basin, the southern section of the 
Ukrainian Republic of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as Russia is 
now called. Occupied by the invading 
German armies in 1941, in a historic 
eastward drive, it has now been recon- 
quered by the Russian army, which has 
swept westward at a pace that brooks 
no hindrance. 

From east to west, and north to south, 
the Donets Basin is now once more in 
Russian hands. Though plundered and 
fireswept, with its villages burned, and 
its people evacuated, killed, or taken 
prisoner, the Basin retains its importance 
to the U. S. S. R. of which it is a unique 
part. Germany held it for a time, but 
was able to exploit only a few of its 
resources, which remained almost intact 
because mostly underground, where slave 
labor by the Russians was recalcitrant 
and of little use to the German invader. 


W hat is the Donets Basin? 


The Donets Basin is a natural phe- 
nomenon perhaps unique in the world. 
It is nearly 10,000 square miles in area, 
and stretches from Stalino to Rostov, 
and beyond, to the banks of the Don 
River and perhaps even farther. It is 
primarily a huge coal field, with a max- 
imum length of 250 miles and width of 
100 miles, containing estimated reserves 
of 60,000,000,000 to 90,000,000,000 metric 
tons, of which 60 percent is bituminous, 
largely of good coking quality, and 40 
percent anthracite, superior in some re- 
spects to Pennsylvania hard coal. 

Some 200 individual seams have been 
traced, containing coal of varying qual- 
ity, from gassy to anthracite, suitable for 
many industrial and all domestic pur- 
poses. Anthracite deposits center par- 
ticularly in the eastern end of the field. 
whence exports via Mariupol, a port spe- 
cially equipped for coal-loading, are easy 
and in normal times considerable. 

Coal without iron is only half effective, 
in modern industry, but in the Donets 
Basin iron is found in abundance, at 
Krivoi Rog west of the coalfield where in 
a strip 100 kilometers long, under a thin 
layer of tertiary and more recent strata, 
veins of rich iron ore stretch along the 
Saksagani and Ingultsa Rivers. The 
geological reserves, tested by drillings 500 





meters down, are estimated at 575,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 metric tons, of low phos- 
phorus ore containing 50 to 70 percent 
of iron; 94 percent is described as hema- 
tite, the remainder magnesite and limo- 
nite. 

With coal beds in the immediate vi- 


cinity, and railroads running through the . 


area, terminating at the river port of 
Nikolayev, Krivoi Rog forms the metallic 
backbone of the whole Donets Basin in- 
dustrial development. 

To stiffen this backbone the Nikopol 
manganese deposit had been greatly ex- 
panded in recent years. The mine is in 
the Krivoi Rog district, and is also pro- 
vided with railroad connections to the 
large iron and steel plants in the Donets 
Basin. Reserves are estimated at 90,000,- 
000 metric tons of ore running as high 
as 33 percent manganese oxide, which 
after concentration shows up to 57.6 per- 
cent metal. 

The last requisite for large-scale smelt- 
ing of iron, limestone and dolomite, is 
also available in the Donets Basin, in 
ample supply. The district is also famous 
for the salt mines at Artemovsk, the 
mercury mine at Nikitovka, and large 
beds of glass sand, all needed by mass 
production plants in modern industry. 


Industry of the Donets Basin 


The fortuitous combination of im- 
mense quantities of coal and high-grade 






iron ore could hardly remain undiscov- 
ered and unutilized. Donets coal was 
known as early as 1722, but remained 
merely a geological phenomenon until 
about 1860, when the first steps toward 
establishing an industrial district were 
taken, and railroads were built connect- 
ing southern Russia with the northern 
industrial centers. Iron-ore mining 
operations began in 1871, first with open- 
cut mines and later with deeper work- 
ings. Nikopol manganese came into the 
picture in 1886, completing the cycle of 
steel manufacture. 

Before the Revolution the Donets 
Basin had become firmly established as 
the largest and most modern iron and 
steel district in the country, depended 
on for large quantities of rails, struc- 
tural steel, iron castings, and many other 
semifinished and finished products in de- 
mand at that period. At Makeyevka, 
Lugansk, Yuzovka (named after an Eng- 
lishman named Hughes), and a number 
of smaller places in the Basin, French, 
Belgian, and British capital was invested, 
first in the coal and iron mines them- 
selves and then in the plants in which 
iron and steel products were manufac- 
tured. 

French capital controlled 50.9 percent 
of the coal output of the Basin in 1915, 
this proportion amounting to over 
10,000,000 tons. The French were also 
heavily interested in the Krivoi Rog 
mines, in association with the Belgians, 





Courtesy “Soviet Russia Today.” 


Group of Donets Basin miners about to go down into the pit. Note the helmets, waterproof 


overalls, and automatic pneumatic picks. 
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Blast-furnace at a metallurgical plant in Krivoi Rog—as it was being assembled in the period 


before the German incursion. 


in Nikopol factories and shipyards, and 
in pig-iron smelters—the latter produc- 
ing in 1913 2,403,000 long tons, or 78.8 
percent of all the pig produced in the 
Donets Basin in that year. Belgian 
money, usually in association with 
French, was in coal mines, iron foundries, 
and glass factories in the Basin, includ- 
ing a smelter at Mariupol. 

All the above properties were national- 
ized after the Revolution, and became the 
nucleus for the expansion of the iron 
and steel industry in the Donets Basin 
under the first Five-Year Plan, beginning 
in 1928. Before that date large invest- 
ments of federal-budget funds had been 
made in restoring and modernizing the 
mines and plants inherited from the 
Tsarist period. With imported equip- 
ment, largely German, coal and iron 
mines were able to exceed their pre- 
revolutionary production, though the 
process of restoration lasted through 
1927, because of the necessity for recon- 
struction and replacement of destroyed 
buildings and obsolescent equipment. 


The First Five-Year Plan 


The first of the three Soviet Five- 
Year Plans, drawn up on the basis of 
studies originally begun for the purpose 
of planning the electrification of the 
country, ran nominally from 1927-28 to 
1932-33, but was declared completed, in 
fact overfulfilled in some respects, in 
4144, years, or by December 31, 1932. 
While one primary aim of this Plan was 
to develop resources in sections of the 
country other than the Donets Basin, 
that district was so obviously capable 


of quick expansion by mere duplication 
of existing productive facilities and utili- 
zation of known fuel and metal reserves, 
that the larger proportion of capital in- 
vestment, and of consequent expansion 
of industry, occurred in the Basin and 
the Dnepr district, which is really a 
part of the Basin, though wholly new— 
the result of the damming of the Dnepr 
River and the building of the hydroelec- 
tric station at Kichkas. 

For this reason new coal pits were 
planned and built, first to expand the 
production of the old Donets mines to 
40,400,000 tons per year and then to add 
pits of a capacity of 12,000,000 tons an- 
nually. Simultaneously the output of 
metallurgical coke was increased, from 
the eastern anthracite mines and de- 
posits of lean coals, all conveniently lo- 
cated near the smelters. At the same 
time iron-ore production was slated to 
be raised from 5,000,000 tons a year to 
10,000,000 tons, which with scrap would 
be sufficient to cover the needs of Donets 
furnaces. Manganese output was simi- 
larly expanded from 536,000 tons a year 
to 920,000 tons, leaving a surplus of 420,- 
000 tons for export to Germany (in pay- 
ment for the machinery supplied to the 
Nikopol mine) and other countries. 

The production facilities utilizing 
these increased stocks of materials were 
provided with power under the electrifi- 
cation program. The largest unit added 
in the Donbas was the Dnepr hydro- 
electric station originally scheduled for 
eight, later increased to nine, super- 
turbogenerators, rated at 558,000 kilo- 
watts; of these one is of American, the 
rest of Soviet construction. This sta- 
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tion, called Dneproges, and named afte, 
Lenin, will be the largest in the country 
until the huge Volga station is com, 
pleted. 

Under the Plan, it was scheduleq to 
supply current for a number of new en. 
terprises to be built in the vicinity, ang 
to contribute power as needed to the 
Donets Basin electric grid, which syp. 
plies Krivoi Rog, the surrounding farm. 
ing country, and the industrial Cities 
throughout the district, with power 
light, and often heat for factories ang 
dwellings, built under the second Five. 
Year Plan. The total capacity of aj 
stations in the Basin increased from 
465,000 kw. in 1928 to 1,428,000 kw. jn 
1932. 

Provided with fuel, iron ore, and elec. 
tric power sufficient for greatly increase 
production of steel, construction of new 
blast furnaces was undertaken at Make. 
yevka and Dzerzhinsk; these were fully 
mechanized, and used blowers of the lat- 
est type, besides automatic charging ap- 
paratus. New open-hearth furnaces, 
also of modern type, were also built, and 
a large steel casting foundry at Lugansk. 
An entirely new development was the 
erection of electric steel furnaces at 
Zaporozhye, utilizing Dneproges current, 
New sheet and rail rolling mills appeared 
at Makeyevka and elsewhere; the ca- 
pacity of all rolling mills in the South 
increased in this period from 365 tons per 
hour to 618 tons, or 70 percent. 

A final addition to the new equipment 
at Makeyevka, started in January 1933, 
was a large blooming mill, probably the 
first of its kind in the U. S.S. R.; while 
Mariupol received a 100,000-ton-a-year 
seamless-tube mill, and Dniepropetrovsk, 
another city in the galaxy using Dnepr 
power, a smaller mill of the same type. 

The process of modernization and ex- 
pansion of the Donets Basin iron and 
steel industry included also the con- 
struction literally of hundreds of power 
stations, many using pulverized coal for 
fuel; boiler and machine shops; finishing 
shops; intra-factory transport systems; 
and installations to utilize waste heat 
and coke-oven gases, as well as other 
byproducts. The Donets Basin was 
ready to maintain its reputation of being 
the oldest, largest, and best iron and 
steel district of the U. S. S. R., in the 
face of new rivals that were rapidly ris- 
ing at Magnitogorsk in the southem 
Urals and in the Kuznetsk Basin in west- 
ern Siberia. 


Second and Third 5-Year Plans 


During the next 10 years, from 1932 to 
1941, the Donets Basin received a con- 
stantly decreasing share of federal in- 
vestment, except for completion of proj- 
ects started or already planned, because 
of the shift of emphasis in development 
to the Urals and the districts east of that 
mountain chain. But its importance in 
Soviet basic industry continued to be 
great, and it produced in 1938 more than 
60 percent of the coal mined in the 
country, nearly the same proportion of 
its iron ore, and 35 percent of all man- 
ganese ore; and smelted more than half 
the pig iron and steel produced in the 
furnaces of the U.S.S.R. Ten new blast 
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furnaces, and 23 open-hearth.steel units, 
were added before 1938, and played their 
part in supplying materials for Soviet 
metal-working industries, including the 
new armament plants which were pre- 
paring for an attack from the west, which 
came, as everyone knows, in June 1941. 

Statistics in the Donets Basin as an in- 
dustrial district stop with 1938, but de- 
scriptive material helps to form a picture 
of the Basin at the outbreak of war, just 
pefore its cities were evacuated, its fac- 
tories destroyed, its mines flooded, and 
the equipment of its hundreds of plants 
and mills moved, if possible, to the safe 
protection of the Urals and the vast areas 
beyond. 

This picture shows first the new 
Dnepr industrial district, which com- 
prises several cities, new or renamed, 
all forming units of interrelated produc- 
tion and electrified manufacture. Here 
jron ore was smelted into pig, converted 
into steel, and rolled; here coke was 
purned, and the gases used either as fuel 
or as the source of countless chemical 
pyproducts; here alloy steels, aluminum, 
and magnesium were manufactured. In 
one city, Zaporozhye, there were pro- 
duced thousands of harvester combines 
annually; in another, a large cement mill 
was in operation. The railroad to 
Krivoi Rog was electrified. Up the river 
from the dam lay Dneprodzerzhinsk, 
with a large metallurgical works, and 
Dnepropetrovsk, with metallurgical and 
metal-working plants, both on the right 
bank; and on the left, Nizhnedneprovsk, 
similarly devoted to ferrous metal manu- 
facture. 

Besides these new metallurgical cities, 
others have grown up east of the Dnepr, 
supplementing the older cities, also ex- 
panded. Smaller places renamed and 
rebuilt were Stalino, formerly Yuzovka, 
and Voroshilovgrad, previously called 
Alchevsk. New was Kramatorsk, claimed 
to have one of the largest plants in the 
world producing machinery for metal- 
lurgical factories. Gorlovka specialized 
on equipment for the mining industry; 
Voroshilovgrad boasted a new locomotive 
plant, the old one being scrapped. From 
materials at hand in the Basin, brick, re- 
fractories, and glass were turned out in 
a number of plants. And the electric 
power put out by all the stations ener- 
gized all the cities, old and new, the latest 
output figure standing at 9,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in a year. 

The administrative center of the 
Donets Basin, though north of the limits 
of the coal field, is Kharkov, an old uni- 
versity town, now with industrial suburbs 
stretching out in all directions. This city 
was conspicuous for the variety of the 
products of its many plants and factories, 
of which a tractor plant was chief, fol- 
lowed by locomotive and car-building 
shops, a huge agricultural machinery 
factory, an electric turbo-generator 
plant, a lathe and machine-tool factory, 
and foodstuff, chemical, and textile 
mills. The administrative and university 
buildings, now destroyed, set Kharkov 
apart from its neighbor cities to the 
south. 

A list of the industries built up since 
1928 in the Donets Basin on the founda- 
tion of the natural resources of the dis- 
trict would include hundreds, many of 
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them created in recent years. Chief 
among the latter were the chemical 
plants, utilizing coke-oven gases, salt 
deposits, and industrial byproducts. 
Aluminum and magnesium have been 
mentioned. Building materials for hous- 
ing were turned out in huge quantities, 
to satisfy local demands, particularly 
insistent in the coal towns, where the 
housing conditions had been bad for 
years. 


Social Progress 


With the increasing industrialization 
of the Donets Basin and the growth of 
the urban and mine populations, the 
Soviet Government had taken decisive 
steps to improve living conditions, which 
in some sections were so bad as to cause 
extremely high labor turn-over. In the 
new cities it was comparatively simple to 
lay out the factory sites, streets, and 
spaces for parks on the generous scale 
now standard for the towns created in 
various parts of the Soviet Union. In 
the older ones, replacement of superan- 
nuated factories with new gave an op- 
portunity to reconstruct the lay-out in 
conformance with a general city plan, 
and to provide space for ample housing, 
recreation, and social facilities. 

As a result, the mud huts and caves 
once used by the miners became a thing 
of the past, and permanent dwellings, 
often apartment houses owned by the 
workers’ cooperatives, replaced them. 
Park, stadia, theaters, and motion-pic- 
ture houses were provided, while schools, 
institutes, and universities multiplied 
enormously. In a Soviet release it was 
stated that the rising level of education 
among the Donets miners had resulted 
in the staffing of many mines with me- 
chanics, engineers, and even managers 
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risen from the ranks, while 17,600 chil- 
dren of miners were attending the min- 
ing institutes and technical schools in 
various cities of the Donets Basin in the 
1940-41 school year. 


Transport in Donets Basin 


As pointed out earlier, the real devel- 
opment of the Donets coal field began 
only after it was connected with the 
north and west of Russia by rail, in the 
1860’s. Railroad construction has con- 
tinued, up to and since the Revolution: 
branch roads have multiplied, trunk 
roads have been extended, and as late as 
1939 a new main-line road, from Moscow 
to the Donbas, was completed. Krivoi 
Rog and Nikopol ores could thus be eas- 
ily shipped to any point in the Basin. A 
new road connected it with Mariupol, the 
coal port on the Sea of Azov; in this city 
a newly built smelter obtained ore by 
water from Kerch, in eastern Crimea. 
It is estimated that more rail freight 
reached the stations of the Ukraine Re- 
public, chiefly those situated in the Do- 
nets Basin, than did in all of Russia 
before the Revolution. 

While coal was shipped in the Basin 
by rail, oil was brought by pipe line from 
Grozny in the northeast Caucasus; from 
the terminus at Trudovaya it was dis- 
tributed to Makeyevka, Nikitovka, and 
other industrial centers. Eventually the 
line was to be extended westward. as far 
as Kiev. 

Many of the Donets cities had electric 
car and bus lines for urban transport, 
and lay on rivers which also serve as 
highways for passengers and freight. 
Several towns so situated had shipyards 
where river craft were fabricated. 

(Continued on p. 32) 


Copyright Sovfoto. 


Pouring cast iron from a mixer in the “Zaporozhstal” plant—at Zaporozhye, which was 


recaptured a few days ago by the Soviets. 
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Subsidies 


in British and Canadian Price Control 


By JosrpH H. BarKMEIER and WInI- 
FRED R. Maroney, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


HE WARTIME INFLATIONARY 

TENDENCIES arising from. ex- 
panded national income and a reduced 
supply of civilian goods have been at- 
tacked from many angles by the British 
and Canadian Governments—such as 
heavy taxation and national savings 
campaigns to withdraw excess purchas- 
ing power, rationing of necessities, price 
controls over goods and services, and the 
stabilization of the cost of living by 
means of subsidies. The use of Govern- 
ment subsidies has been only one of the 
principal means applied in the United 
Kingdom and Canada to check rises in 
living costs, since, as has been frequently 
emphasized by the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “there is no single sover- 
eign remedy” to control inflation. 

A brief analysis of the price-control 
subsidy systems of the United Kingdom 
and Canada is of interest because of the 
divergent economies of the two coun- 
tries, particularly with respect to food- 
stuffs which constitute such an import- 
ant component of the cost-of-living 
indexes. The United Kingdom, with its 
greater dependence on imports and its 
smaller geographic area making control 
of supplies more easily obtainable, has 
apparently encountered fewer complica- 
tions in its subsidy program than Can- 
ada, which is a major producer and sup- 
plier of foodstuffs and which, because of 
its extensive area, has more pronounced 
regional variations. 


Britain 
British Subsidy Experience 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is- 
sued the first public anouncement on 
February 1, 1940, of the Government’s 
decision to absorb, from public funds, at 
least temporarily, such loses as were 
necesary to delay and check the abrupt- 
ness of increases in the cost of staple 
foods. The food index which at the be- 
ginning of September 1939 stood at 138 
(1914=100) advanced to 157 at the end 
of November. The position at the be- 
ginning of December 1939 was that fur- 
ther increases in food prices would have 
been necessary if the operation of the 
Food Control were not to involve a loss 


to the Exchequer—owing particularly to 
the increase in the cost of imported foods 
which resulted from a number of causes 
such as the devaluation of the pound, 
higher freight rates, and war-risk in- 
surance. The cost of this program from 
December 1939 to February 1940 was 
stated to be running at the rate of 
£1,000,000 a week, arising principally 
from holding the prices of such articles 
as bread, flour, meat, and milk. 

The British subsidy program appar- 
ently began as a tentative operation to 
slow down price rises, but the pressure of 
advancing costs of imports and other in- 
creased costs gradually caused an ex- 
pansion of the system, and in April 1941 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer defi- 
nitely committed the Government to the 
Stabilization policy to prevent further in- 
creases in the cost of living. The Chan- 
cellor stated: 

“For some time past it has been our 
policy to check any excessive rise in 
prices due to such higher costs by means 
of the centralized purchasing of im- 
ported foodstuffs through the Ministry 
of Food and the control of the margins 
and selling prices of distributors, but 
after a time it became apparent that 
these measures by themselves would not 
be sufficient to prevent food prices from 
rising, if the Ministry of Food were to 
run, as was first intended, on a self-sup- 
porting financial basis. It was, there- 
fore, decided to allow the Ministry of 
Food to incur substantial trading losses 
which we have carried upon the Ex- 
chequer. 

“In this way we have borne upon the 
Exchequer a considerable and increasing 
burden, now ranging at about £100,000,- 
000 a year, in order to keep down the cost 
of living, but for the most part it has been 
articles of food only that we have at- 
tempted to subsidize in this way. Similar 
causes are, however, increasing—costs of 
other goods and services. There is this 
prospect of a continuing further rise in 
the cost of living unless the Exchequer 
is prepared to undertake a much greater 
burden. If this rise were to occur, it 
might lead to further rises in wages and 
other repercussions, 

“In these circumstances I have in- 
cluded in my estimated expenditure a 
margin to provide for important exten- 
sions of the principle of subsidizing es- 
sential goods and services. In other 
words I am prepared to carry a consid- 
erably increased burden on the Excheq- 
uer in order to prevent or minimize the 
impact of increased costs, particularly of 
imports and of transport, on the prices 
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of essential goods and services, apart 
from any increase in their prices ren. 
dered inevitable by further increases jn 
wase rates. * * * 

“I propose to continue and extend the 
policy of stabilization in an endeavor to 
prevent any further rise in the Cost-of- 
Living Index number, apart from minor 
seasonal changes, above the present 
range of 125-130 in terms of the pre. 
war level.” . 


Wages Policy 


The British Government has not at- 
tempted to establish a rigid tie-up of 
wages to the cost-of-living index, but, 
in a White Paper on Price Stabilization 
and Industrial Policy issued in July 1941, 
it expressed the hope that the stabiliza- 
tion policy would “create conditions 
which will enable the wages situation to 
be held about where it now is.” The 
White Paper stated that the policy was to 
avoid modification of the existing ma- 
chinery for wage negotiations and to 
continue to leave the various voluntary 
organizations and wage tribunals free to 
reach their decisions in accordance with 
their estimates of the relevant facts, but 
it emphasized that increases in wages 
would defeat their own object unless such 
increases were regulated in a manner 
that would make it possible to keep prices 
and inflationary tendencies under con- 


trol. 
Subsidy Methods 


Britain’s subsidy expenditures are in- 
curred in a number of ways, but the most 
important is the trading loss method 
which does not involve payments to 
manufacturers or traders. Since the 
Ministry of Food is the sole importer of 
food products, and the sole purchaser of 
many agricultural commodities produced 
in the United Kingdom, it merely sells 
to distributors below actual costs—the 
difference between cost of acquisition and 
selling price constituting the subsidy. 

Prior to the war Britain imported 
about two-thirds of its food require- 
ments, but greatly increased domestic 
production has reduced its dependence 
on foreign supplies to about one-third 
of its total needs. In the case of im- 
ported foods, the Ministry absorbs higher 
world prices and increased shipping and 
insurance rates. 

The Ministry of Food purchases the 
major food products raised in Britain at 
fixed prices which take into consideration 
the farmers’ higher costs of production, 
particularly much higher farm wages, 
and then in some instances sells to proc- 
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essors and distributors below cost and 
fixes the prices at which foods can be 
sold to consumers. 

In some cases subsidies are paid to pro- 
ducers to encourage production. For ex- 
ample, a subsidy of £2, subsequently in- 
creased to £3, per acre has been paid to 
farmers who plowed up grassland to 
raise food crops; this payment increases 
yital food supplies, particularly wheat, 
without raising the general level of prices 
to all producers. All potato growers re- 
ceive a subsidy of £10 per acre; this was 
designed to stimulate greater output and 
to reduce the financial risk to farmers 
who had had no previous experience in 
potato raising, but it also permitted a 
corresponding reduction in the price per 
ton paid to the growers. 

Subsidies have also been used to offset 
increased transport costs, and to com- 
pensate producers for special costs. 
Under the National Milk Scheme, milk is 
supplied to children under 5 years of age 
and to expectant and nursing mothers 
at less than half the standard retail 
price, or free if the family income is below 
a certain level. Under the school-meals 
scheme, children receive milk at a sub- 
sidized price. 


Stabilization Policy’s Results 


Since April 1941 when the British Gov- 
ernment made a definite commitment to 
hold the cost of living stable, the index 
has fluctuated between 198 and 200 
(1914=100), and at no time has it risen 
higher than 30 percent above the pre- 
war levels. The food index in recent 
months has been maintained at 20 per- 
cent above the level of September 1939 as 
compared with 23 percent in April 1941. 

The reduction in the clothing index 
from 405 in August 1942 to 350 in June 
1943 has been effected by the increasing 
sales of utility clothing and the remis- 
sion of the purchase tax. Both utility 
and most nonutility clothing (other than 
furs and silks) were formerly subject to 
the purchase tax at the rate of 1624 per- 
cent of the wholesale value, but, effective 
from August 3, 1942, utility clothing 
(now constituting more than 80 percent 
of all clothing produced) was exempted 
from the purchase tax which alone ac- 
counted for a reduction of 10 to 12 per- 
cent on the retail price. Rental controls 
have kept the rent index stable, but in- 
creases in the fuel and light and mis- 
cellaneous items have been sufficient to 
just about offset the reductions in food 
and clothing. In the case of furniture, 
100 percent of current production is 
utility furniture which is exempt from 
the purchase tax. 

In discussing the subsidy policy in his 
budget speech on April 12, 1943, Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said: “The 
success of our stabilization policy has 
been achieved by a firm control of prices, 
coupled with some application of sub- 
Sidies and remission of taxation when 
control has been secured. It has been a 
cardinal point of policy that subsidies 
and tax remission should not be granted 
until an effective control of prices, and 
in most cases of supply, has been ob- 
tained. * * * In pursuance of this 
policy, control has been extended step 
by step over the prices of food and other 
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essential commodities, and in respect 
of food prices control now covers prob- 
ably 90 percent of the average house- 
wife’s expenditure.” 

In response to an inquiry from a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons on October 
15, 1942, as to the extent that the cost 
of living had been reduced by subsidies 
granted for the purpose of pegging the 
cost to the consumer of rationed goods, 
the Minister of Labour made the follow- 
ing statement: “It is estimated that if 
the cost of items included in the cost-of- 
living index, in respect of which sub- 
sidies are being paid by the Ministry of 
Food, were to increase by amounts equiv- 
alent to those subsidies, the cost-of-liv- 
ing index would be raised by about 20 
points, or 10 percent, over its present 
level. It is impossible to estimate what 
would be the effect on the cost of living 
if all the other measures taken by the 
Government to stabilize prices were dis- 
continued.” 

A Ministry of Labour survey for the 
last week of January 1943, shows that 
industrial earnings (as distinct from 
wage rates) of 6,500,000 persons in a 
number of manufacturing industries 
have continued to rise, though the rate 
of increase has slowed down consider- 
ably. Average earnings were 65 percent 
over the October 1938 level, as compared 
with 59.9 percent in July 1942. Only 26 
to 27 percent of the increase was due to 
higher wage rates, while the rest was at- 
tributable to an extension of piece rates, 
higher output and increased overtime. 

Demands from various labor groups 
for further wage advances continue, but 
so long as they are kept within reason- 
able limits there does not appear to be 
the great concern expressed earlier in the 
war regarding inflationary results—pre- 
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sumably because strict controls over lim- 
ited supplies give little opportunity for 
additional personal expenditures. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
budget speech of April 12, 1943, pointed 
out that the valuable but costly stabiliza- 
tion policy depends upon the wise use of 
the machinery for wage negotiations and 
that there is still need for vigilance. He 
stated that the wage policy had also 
been successful in two important mat- 
ters, namely: “It has helped to maintain 
the sense of responsibility and self-gov- 
ernment which has characterized our in- 
dustrial system for so many years. It 
has also done much to foster that in- 
dustrial peace which has played such an 
important part in our war effort.” 


Cost of Food Subsidies 


Direct food subsidies which were in- 
augurated by the British Government to- 
ward the end of 1939 were running at the 
rate of £55,000,000 per annum during the 
first half of 1940, at the rate of £89,- 
000,000 during 1941, and at the approxi- 
mate annual rate of £137,000,000 in the 
quarter ended March 31, 1942. 

During the year to March 31, 1943, 
the amount spent to maintain level prices 
for staple foodstuffs was approximately 
£145,000,000. This sum was distributed 
among the principal subsidized food- 
stuffs as follows: 


Bread, flour, and oatmeal-_-_-_-_-_-_- £35, 000, 000 
OR k is tnicwcineiiemiicecenal 23, 000, 000 
PL Sana ag pe OLE Stet 23, 000, 000 
jE RE Ria ah tee FS 2 11, 000, 000 
TE Sige on a peice pine eke 13, 000, 000 
EE nin See eee 16, 000,000 
National milk and milk in 

schools scheme... .........- 17, 000, 000 
Tea, milk products, bacon, and 

other small items__.____--__- 12, 000, 000 
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For purposes of comparison in the above chart, the official British and Canadian cost-of-living 
indexes were converted on the basis of January 1939 equaling 100. The British index, 
which is issued by the Ministry of Labour, was actually 155 for January 1939 (July 
1914=—100), and the Canadian index, which is issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


stood at 101 (1935-39= 100). 
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The cost of the foregoing items totals 
£150,000,000, from which must be deducted 
profits on other commodities, chiefly cocoa 
and oils and fats, amounting to £5,000,000. 


In the case of the principal commod- 
ities concerned, the subsidies represent a 
saving to consumers of the following 
amounts: Bread, 2d. (3.3 cents) per 
quartern (4 pounds); flour, 3%44d. (58 
cents) per 7 pounds; meat, l¥42d. (2.5 
cents) per pound; milk, 42d. (0.8 cent) 
per quart; potatoes, 342d. (5.8 cents) per 
7 pounds; eggs, 1s. 9d. (35 cents) per 
dozen; sugar, 244d. (3.8 cents) per pound 
on sugar other than for manufacturing 
purposes. In addition, the national milk 
scheme provides for the sale of milk at 
2d. (3.3 cents) per pint (or free) to bene- 
ficiaries as compared with the current re- 
tail price of 4d. (6.6 cents) or 42d. (7.4 
cents) per pint. 

Total subsidies for 1943, including 
transport, agricultural, and other items 
in addition to the direct food subsidies, 
are estimated at about £210,000,000, if 
the special health schemes, for milk and 
vitamins, are included, or at about £188,- 
900,000 if these are omitted. 


Canada 
Canada Seeks to Control Wages 


In the case of Canada the evidence of 
a recent Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
report is that the attempt to hold the 
cost of living stable has not been remark- 
ably expensive. A total of only $65,000,- 
009 was paid out for subsidies as such in 
the 16 months from December 1, 1941, 


the beginning of general price control, 


to March 31, 1943. If the trading loss on 
the bulk purchasing of certain imports 
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(dried fruits, coffee, tea, peanuts, copra, 
coconut oil, cocoa, spices, etc.) is in- 
cluded, the expenditure has been less 
than $70,000,000. 

This is not a wholly complete picture 
of what price control has cost, in that the 
Canadian Wheat Board has intervened 
importantly in the bread situation by re- 
leasing wheat at low prices from its large 
stocks, but it is not possible to segregate 
these expenditures. In any case, how- 
ever, the outlay has not been large, either 
in relation to the total war budget (which 
is about $5,000,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year) or to the probable savings 
that price control has brought to con- 
sumers through the avoidance of higher 
price levels (which is estimated at more 
than $300,000,000 for 1942). While the 
going has not been altogether smooth 
and the handling of some items has been 
marked by expedients, the objective has 
been attained. 

From the enactment of over-all control 
to the date of the report, there was only 
a slight rise in the cost-of-living index. 
On November 1, 1941, a month before 
control, it stood at 116.3 of the 1935-39 
base; on April 1, 1943, it stood at 117.6. 
Thus a rise of only a little more than 1 
percent had been recorded, which had 
been extended by August 1 to about 2.5 
percent. In the United States, mean- 
while, the cost-of-living index rose by 
12.4 percent. 

In connection with these results it may 
be said that the sources of inflationary 
pressure are perhaps not as great in 
Canada as in the United Kingdom. In 
one respect, however, the Dominion has 
made subsidies more important by adopt- 
ing general wage control with a system 
of wage bonuses which fluctuate accord- 
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For purposes of comparison in the above chart, the British and Canadian retail-food-price 
indexes were converted on the basis of January 1939 equaling 100. The official British 
index, which is issued by the Ministry of Labour, stood at 138 for January 1939 (July 
1914100), and the Canadian index, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stood 


at 99 (1935-39= 100). 
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ing to the fluctuations in the official cost. 
of-living index. 

The interlocking of the price contro) 
with wages is a weapon which cuts both 
ways in the fight with inflation. So long 
as prices can be kept from rising, the 
wage control keeps production costs 
down, but there are immediate and auto. 
matic reflections in wage rates as soon as 
the price control gets out of hand. jt 
has, therefore, been imperative for 
Canada to keep the cost-of-living index 
practically stable, and the use of sub- 
sidies which constitute the last line of 
defense against price increase, has been 
for that reason an inescapable feature 
of the Dominion’s economic policy. 


Payments Are Selective 


The details of subsidy payments by the 
Canadian Government, as set forth by 
principal items in the table on page 9 
show a highly interesting and to a consid- 
erable extent unpredictable development. 
While a wide range of goods is subsidized, 
payments are strikingly concentrated, 
Only two items on the food list and two 
or three on the nonfood list are large, 
and they monopolize a great part of the 
total outlay. 

About $29,000,000 of the total of $65,- 
000,000 which can be segregated by com- 
modities was paid out for food, and, of 
this, $19,000,000 went for milk and but- 
terfat. Of $36,000,000 spent on nonfood 
items, a subsidy to petroleum took $24,- 
000,000—specifically to balance out in- 
creased transportation costs on gasoline 
made necessary by rerouting to avoid 
submarine warfare and to supply the 
greatly expanded requirements of the air 
force and air-force schools. 

After these large outlays, there was a 
big drop in the level of payments, even 
for such widely distributed items of gen- 
eral consumption as canned goods and 
groceries, which got $2,000,000 or $3,000,- 
000 each. 

On the whole, according to its report, 
it appears to have been the Board’s ex- 
perience that the pressure toward price 
increases was not very great in the vast 
majority of commodities. Only a few 
showed strong and persistent trouble 
which it was impossible to overcome by 
other means than the payment of Govy- 
ernment funds. 

In these few, the case of animal prod- 
ucts is outstanding and of particular 
interest to the United States because, in 
the main, the conditions of the war years 
have been about the same for these prod- 
ucts for both countries. On the demand 
side, there has been rising consumption, 
consequent on the increase in wage earn- 
ers’ purchasing power plus increased 
needs for the military and for Allied 
feeding requirements. On the supply 
side, there has been an acute shortage 
of manpower which has been added to 
the other handicaps of production aris- 
ing from higher feed and farm-wage 
costs. 

Against this background, Canada’s 
control policy has developed a number of 
complications resulting from the need to 
keep supplies coming forward, not only 
at the pre-war level but on a consider- 
ably increased scale. In dairy products, 
subsidies have been used rather freely 
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to give producers an incentive as well as 
to effect reductions to consumers, which 
nave exerted a marked downward pres- 
sure on the cost-of-living index. In 
meats, however, prices have been allowed 
to rise, although by way of fixed retail 
and wholesale prices which have limited 
distributors’ margins, 


principal Subsidies Paid by Canadian 
Government, December 1, 1941, to 
March 31, 1943 





— 


On do P 
> O ° 
Item } mestic ri 


ports 





goods 
Total payments |$30, 999, 920 |$34, 161, 386 
Food 25, 177, 016 3, 362, 026 
Butterfat 10, 315, 133 | 
Milk &, 740, 100 | 
Canned goods 1, 773, 828 | 
Groceries 1, 536, 573 | 
Straw berries 72, 285 | 
Peaches 52, 900 
Apricots 41,824 
Cereal products 3, O85 
Tea and coffee | 2, 682, 308 1, 198, 680 
Rice 4174, 367 
Cocoa beans 693, 033 
Prunes 471, 244 
Oranges 122, S89 
Grapefruit juice 212, 539 
Ginger and spices 54, 192 
Edible gelatine 47, 762 
Nonfood 5,822,904 | 30, 799, 360 
Petroleum 24, 028, 437 
Fibers and textiles 4, 109, 026 
Cotton linters 183, 259 
Cotton yarns 55, O64 
Cotton fabries 2, 242, 8&5 
Sisal fibers 1, 064, 201 
Horsehair 135, 913 
Viscose fiber 141, 142 
Yarns of artificial silk 130, 753 
Raw hides and skins 
(pickled sheep and lamb) 699, 981 
Garment leather 1, 283, 519 
Footwear 3. 272, 490 
Coal and coke 1, 185, 647 349, 455 
Broom corn 359, 636 
Articles entering into the 
cost of fertilizers 278, 582 
! Rollback of December 1941 applicable to inventory- 


hence ‘‘domestic.”’ 


Milk Subsidy Important 


According to the Board’s report, the 
first subsidy to milk for human con- 
sumption was paid in the winter of 1941- 
42 almost immediately after general 
price control had been promulgated in 
December 1941, with ceilings based on 
the level of prices prevailing in Septem- 
ber-October of that year. Thereafter 
it became obligatory for all units in the 
chain of distribution to charge not more 
than they did in the basic period Sep- 
tember 15 to October 11. 

As was true of many commodities, 
however, Canada discovered that there 
was unevenness in the effect of the ceil- 
ing on individual producers. Some areas 
had experienced price increases of re- 
cent date, which set their ceilings higher 
than in other areas where there had been 
no change. To right this situation, a 
subsidy of 30 cents per 100 pounds was 
paid in the areas in which there had 
been no price increase since August 1, 
1941. It was discontinued in the spring 
of 1942 in favor of a general revision of 
prices which allowed increases in the 
ceilings in the areas which were “out of 
line.” 

Over the summer of 1942, however, 
producers’ dissatisfaction again became 
vocal, and the subsidy was introduced 
again in September in certain areas 


555620 
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where supplies seemed on the point of 
falling. The subsidy was scheduled to 
be raised to 55 cents per 100 pounds be- 
ginning October 1, and, so far as is 
known, applies to all areas. Thirty 
cents per 100 pounds will also be paid 
on milk used for concentration purposes, 
and on milk used in the manufacture of 
cheddar cheese. 

In November 1942, it was decided to 
give Canadian consumers the benefit of 
a reduction in the price of milk (and 
some other commodities) so as to keep 
the cost-of-living index from going over 
the wage bonus point. The amount of 
the reduction for milk was mdde 2 cents 
per quart. The price control is now 
paying distributors this 2 cents, which 
they pass along, making the price of 
milk to consumers lower than at the out- 
break of the war. 

It is important to note the effect of 
this big reduction on the milk compo- 
nent of the cost-of-living index. It has 
been lowered from 112.8 in December 
1942 to 95.4 as from January 1, 1943. 

The subsidy on butterfat which has 
been paid since July 1942 is in the nature 
of a revision of early policy which pro- 
duced unexpected results. Early in the 
war effort Canada agreed to increase 
cheese exports to the United Kingdom, 
and, in that connection, the Dominion 
and some of the provincial governments 
bonused the output of quality cheese to 
insure large-enough supplies. Factory 
milk, however, was thereby diverted from 
butter, and that commodity came under 
pressure in the winter of 1941, with sum- 
mer production in 1942 threatening to 
go below the point of insuring a proper 
growth of stocks. 

To restore the situation, the Govern- 
ment began to pay 6 cents to butterfat 
producers as from July 1942, raising this 
figure to 10 cents per pound over last 
winter. Since the spring of this year 8 
cents has been paid, and a floor price has 
been in effect to keep prices up in the 
period of heaviest production. The 8 
cents subsidy will be continued until 
December 31, after which 10 cents will 
be paid from January 1 to April 30, 1944. 
The difficulties of maintaining the proper 
balance between cheese and butter pro- 
duction, however, are indicated by the 
fact that a subsidy to cheese (by way of 
milk as previously mentioned) will once 
more go into operation. 


Meat Prices Allowed to Rise 


Ordinarily Canada has a considerable 
surplus of meat—enough of both beef 
and pork to permit a sizable export. When 
the war began, however, the country took 
on a heavy commitment for bacon ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, which 
commitment has been successively en- 
larged with the passing years. To permit 
the fulfillment of this obligation, it has 
been necessary to restrict the amount of 
pork available in domestic trade. Beef 
supplies, therefore, have come under a 
double pressure—from a rising industrial 
living standard as well as from the sub- 
stitution of beef for pork in the general 
diet. 

The cattle stock has been in a relatively 
good position to withstand the strain of 
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this extra load. On the basis of the re- 
cent past cycle of abundant and compar- 
atively low-priced grains, herds have 
been increasing, and they will reach a 
new peak this fall. In spite of growing 
supplies, however, there have been 
periods in the big industrial centers in 
the past year when distributive channels 
have had all the appearances of scarcity 
and consumers have been unable to 
satisfy their wants. 

The disappearance of supplies has 
stemmed from the fact that when price 
control was adopted, meat prices were 
controlled, but cattle prices, along with 
other products sold off the farm, were 
not. A squeeze developed at the pack- 
ing plants, which claimed they could 
not continue to buy cattle on the rising 
cattle market and operate without loss 
under the ceilings. 

There have been various convolutions 
in Government policy for the purpose of 
establishing workable ratios between 
cattle and beef prices. In the course 
of these, ceilings for cattle have been set, 
on an advancing scale until June of this 
year, and beef prices have been allowed 
to rise. The Board says of this action 
that prices have been set in beef at levels 
“somewhat higher than consumer inter- 
est would like and in cattle somewhat 
lower than producers had _ recom- 
mended.” 

The embargoing of beef-cattle exports 
to the United States and the rationing 
of meat consumption have also been 
adopted as aids in holding the market 
down. At present a complete price 
schedule for beef has been set from pro- 
ducer to consumer under which, but not 
over which, there may be some fluctu- 
ation seasonally. Pork prices have also 
risen because export demands are so 
heavy that some incentive to production 
is desirable. 


Index Numbers 


The table, shown on next page, of index 
numbers of certain retail food prices in 
Canada clearly demonstrates the vary- 
ing policies which have resulted in in- 
creases in prices of some foods and the 
roll-back in others. 


The Squeeze in Manufactures 


These examples indicate some of the 
purposes of subsidy payments as de- 
veloped in Canada—to reduce retail 
prices, and to provide an incentive to 
production. Another orthodox type of 
payment, represented by the subsidy 
paid on groceries and canned goods, is 
intended to absorb the “squeeze” in price 
stabilization resulting from the time lag 
in the distribution of processed or manu- 


 factured goods. In the establishment of 


the Canadian ceilings regulation, each 
manufacturer and distributor was obli- 
gated by his maximum prices for the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941. 
Manufacturing costs, however, were by 
that time out of line with retail costs, 
which were based on production of some 
months earlier. Replenishment of retail 
stocks was therefore not possible without 
some means of paying manufacturers 
more than retailers were able to give. 
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Index Numbers of Certain Retail Food Prices in. Canada 
































[1935-39= 100] 
. | mate: | otal 
| Beef, | Pork, | Milk* |Butter, Pota- | Bread,| ‘Tea —_ | cost-of- 
Date sirloin | fresh | (fresh) | “®®™-| toes | white | * TOO living 
Bowe index | index 
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In the great majority of products, the 
Board made efforts to get the manufac- 
turers and distributors to share this 
problem by dividing the increased cost of 
manufacture between them. In many 
industries a comprehensive program was 
then embarked upon to reduce costs by 
simplification and standardization of the 
product and the curtailment of special 
services. In the case of food products, 
the small margins of profit on which 
many traders work made such an ar- 
rangement impracticable. The “squeeze” 
was in these instances rolled back on the 
manufacturers who were subsidized by 
amounts sufficient to make up their 
losses. 

As has already been said, payments in 
these cases have not been large in- 
dividually. In that connection it is to 
be noted that the tax laws have been an 
important adjunct of price control. The 
revenue acts made during the war have 
been so framed that firms whose profits 
rise higher than 11625 percent of pre- 
war profits are liable to excess-profits 
tax, and subsidies, to the extent that they 
contribute to profits so taxable, either 
are not paid or are refundable. In ad- 
dition, all firms pay a 30-percent basic 
income tax, so that it is impossible, even 
with the subsidy, to retain more than 70 
percent of the profits of the standard 
years 1935-39. 


Adjustment on Imports 


In the case of imports, it is significant 
that some part of the costs which would 
otherwise have been put on the subsidy 
organization has been absorbed by the 
adjustment of tariffs and various indirect 
taxes. In a good many of the commodi- 
ties which had to be sold at the 1941 
ceiling, regardless of rising prices in the 
country of production and higher costs 
of transportation, the remission of taxes 
(including the special 10-percent War 
Exchange Tax laid on imports from non- 
sterling countries), made enough of a 
change in the laid-down cost to import- 
ers to permit them to carry on. In gen- 
eral, then, the subsidies paid on imports 
are to be interpreted as expenditures 
over and above some loss of revenue 
which does not appear in the subsidy 
account, 

In the case of oranges, tea, and coffee, 
the amounts shown as paid out were 
stepped up considerably by the inclusion 
of these commodities in big reductions 
made in consumer prices from December 





1942. Tea was reduced 10 cents per 
pound and coffee 4 cents per pound. 
Reductions on oranges varied with size 
but were substantial enough to bring 
the retail price in Canada’s Border Cities 
below the cost in the neighboring com- 
munities of the United States. Thus the 
mid-winter increase in the cost-of-living 
index was prevented. Only in midsum- 
mer had that index got back to the point 
at which it stood when the plan to cut 
back consumer prices was introduced. 
An increased cost-of-living bonus has 
been averted, therefore, for more than 6 
months. 


Subsidy Cost Tends to Rise 


Under present conditions, the prob- 
lems of subsidies tend to increase, in 
Canada, as the period of price control 
lengthens. Prices do not remain rigid, 
and, while it has been feasible to depress 
some items, by various expedients, it has 
not been possible to suppress all tenden- 
cies to price increase without much more 
extensive regimentation of production 
and consumption than democratic gov- 
ernments are willing to undertake. 

On the matter of cost, even, there have 
been frank statements from the members 
of the Canadian Government that it 
would be impossible to subsidize every- 
thing. Moderate increases in the cost of 
subsidies, however, are envisioned. In 
the current fiscal year, it is expected that 
as much as $200,000,000 may have to be 
expended in addition to the $65,000,000 
already accounted for. A few months 
ago, when the budget for 1943-44 was 
presented to the Parliament at Ottawa, 
the estimate was $120,000,000—the recent 
“hike” reflecting the expectation of a 
comparatively poor crop return this year 
as compared with 1942’s bountiful output. 

It is, however, not only the cost of sub- 
sidies that has to be debated. The pres- 
sure on both producers and consumers 
engendered by the various conditions of 
the war effort have raised problems, 
chiefly political, as to how and where 
subsidies are to be paid. As in the 
United States, agriculture in Canada is 
not too well satisfied with the theory of 
price control as it affects returns for the 
farmers’ production. Consumers, and 
particularly wage-earning consumers, 
are impressed with some features of price 
control but are unwilling to accept the 
cost-of-living index as an indication of 
their actual experience with expendi- 
tures. 
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The stability of the index in the last 
year has increased their irritation, ang 
they say that if it does not show that 
food costs more this year than last year, 
particularly in the large centers of war. 
time industry, it is not representative, 
Government propaganda has been at 
pains to explain the purpose and com. 
position of the index, its weighting, 
and other pertinent factors, but the dis. 
satisfaction continues, probably because 
many fruits and vegetables which are 
more expensive this year are not in the 
index, so that they do not register. 

To a degree, then, the theory of sub- 
sidy payments puts the Canadian Goy- 
ernment under pressure to decide be- 
tween consumer subsidies, which have 
an immediate and marked effect on the 
cost-of-living index, and producer sub. 
sidies, which act indirectly and often 
raise a conflict as to the point in the 
marketing process at which they will be 
paid. 

Even more serious from the viewpoint 
of the continued success of price control, 
there is a marked restiveness on the part 
of Canadian labor with respect to the 
general theory of wage control. Owing 
to differences in regional economic struc. 
ture, there have always been regional dif- 
ferences in basic wage rates in the Do- 
minion. The effort to freeze these as 
permanent features of wartime produc- 
tion, however, has had a tendency to 
break down before the introduction of 
whole new industries, such as shipbuild- 
ing and aircraft, in regions which pre- 
viously depended to a great extent on 
lower-paid extractive lines. 

With the development of skills, and 
with a manpower shortage, also, labor 
organization has been gaining ground 
where previously it was notably weak, 
Despite control, wage rates have been 
creeping upward. The move for re- 
vision in basic rates, particularly in the 
lower ranges, has been gaining force and 
is lately reported to have the support of 
a national commission which has been 
reviewing general labor problems. 





Swiss “Fruit Flour” 


An educational program is being car- 
ried on in Switzerland to promote the sale 
of pastry flour made of fruit, according 
to the foreign press. This flour is said to 
contain 50 percent dried fruit and some 
fruit sugar, as well as wheat flour, sugar, 
nuts, and skimmed milk. By mixing the 
flour with water or milk, a housewife can 
make many kinds of pastries, saving or- 
dinary flour, sugar, and fat for other 
purposes. 





In pre-invasion days in the Nether- 
lands, potato peelings were given to the 
pigs to eat; now the Nazi authorities 
want them. The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant recently printed a decree or- 
dering that peelings must be saved and 
delivered to the official collectors. Per- 
sons who dispose of them by throwing 
them into garbage cans or on rubbish 
piles are liable to a fine of 1,000 guilders 
($540) or imprisonment up to 6 months. 
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The Kuriles— 


Strategic Island Stepping-Stones, 
Lying Athwart Northern Trade Routes 


By Ittarion G. Martverv, Far East- 
ern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HEN THE COSSACKS, those tire- 
less builders of the once mighty 
Russian Empire ' first glimpsed the chain 
of islands south of Kamchatka, they 
called them Kuriles,’ which in Russian 
means “smoking.” This name, by which 
the islands are still known, is an accurate 
expression of their geological character. 
Volcanic in origin, their numerous moun- 
tains, appearing through the mist and 
fog that almost everlastingly enwrap 
them, give the impression of smoking 
islands. 

The Kuriles are merely the tops of 
nearly submerged mountain peaks which 
constitute a continuation of the Stanovoi 
Range that goes almost through the cen- 
ter of Kamchatka, down to Hokkaido 
(the large northernmost island of Japan 
Proper), and serves as a dividing line be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of 
Okhotsk. They are formed of huge rocks 
thrown up from the bottom of the ocean 
by numerous volcanoes, many of which 
are still active and constantly throwing 
new rocks to the surface—to the surprise 
and dismay of even experienced naviga- 
tors cruising along the coasts. 

Their almost inaccessible cliffs, the 
swift currents and treacherous vortexes 
of the Kurile waters, as well as the sud- 
den storms common to northern regions, 
cause the masters of ships, generally, to 
keep well clear of the islands. 

Their scarcity of natural resources, the 
severity of their climate, the dangers of 
being buried in the depths of the ocean 








‘In the annals of Russian history the Cos- 
sacks are credited with great services rendered 
to Russia, including the following: (1) Under 
Yermak Timofeyevich and Ivan Koltzo they 
defeated the Tartar, Khan Kutchum, at his 
capital Iskar, near the present Tobol, in 1581. 
In the next year they “bowed to Ivan IV, 
Vasilievitch, Grand Prince of Moscow, and 
Tzar of All Russias with the Tzardom of Si- 
beria (Khanate of Kutchum).” (2) In July 
1689 the Don Cossacks, together with Cos- 
sacks of Zaporzhia, conquered Azov and were 
the chief instruments in the incorporation of 
the land south of Poltava with Russia. (3) 
Cossack Semeon Dezhnev reached the eastern- 
most point of North Asia in 1648—the Eastern 
Cape, sometimes known as Cape Dezhnev— 
and added to Russia the territory known as 
Yakutsk and Kamchatka. (4) In 1776 the 
Cossacks helped the army of Catherine the 
Great to conquer the Crimea. 

*Pronounced “Kurreelees.” 





by frequent earthquakes, make the is- 
lands unattractive and undesirable for 
human abode. Perhaps it is for these 
reasons that little attention has been 
paid the Kuriles, almost since their dis- 
covery. 

But the present struggle in the Pacific 
has put the Kuriles in the headlines. 
Claims are persistent that the islands 
constitute Japan’s “first line of defense,” 
and serve as strategic bases for the con- 
trol and observation of naval and air 
communications across Okhotsk and the 
northern Pacific, including the regions of 
Alaska, the Aleutians, and Kamchatka. 


Role as Aviation Outposts 


The importance of the Kuriles for 
aviation purposes perhaps overshadows 
all other considerations, for they are 
situated in the region known: as the 
“place of origin” of weather. On the 


northwest they are washed by the cold 
Kurile ourrent, carrying southward ice 
fields and icebergs from Okhotsk. On 
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the southeast, they are swept by the 
warm waters of the Japan Current of 
Kuroshiwo. The confluence of these 
currents along the chain of the Kurile 
Islands is said to be the cause of storms, 
moving from the Kuriles in different 
directions. 

Hence, he who controls the weather 
observation points of the islands ap- 
pears to be in a position to have advance 
information on the strength and move- 
ment of winds, and is thus likely to have 
some strategic advantage in the air 
routes between North America and 
eastern Siberia. 


Japan and the Kuriles 


The Kurile Islands, known in Jap- 
anese as Chishima Retto (Thousand 
Island Archipelago), were ceded to 
Japan by Russia in 1875. It is said that 
the islands were discovered by the Dutch 
navigator Martin de Vries in 1634, but 
the Japanese had been acquainted with 
the islands from earlier days. There had 
been repeated piratical attacks on them, 
in which Japan’s warrior knights, the 
samurai, made it a business to hunt down 
their “barbarian” inhabitants for the 
sake of glory. The very title Sei-i-Tai 
Shogun—Great Subduer of Barbarians— 
adopted by various medieval military 
usurpers of the power of the Mikado, 
suggests the importance attached to the 
subduing of the “barbarians” who were 
the Ainu, aborigines of Japan. 

In later Japanese history, the name 
shogun became the title of the de facto 
ruler of Japan, but in the early period 
of the shogunates it was concerned pri- 
marily with warfare against the Ainu. 
The latter, for the sake of self-preserva- 
tion, began their retreat from Kyushu 
and the southern islands first to Honshu, 
Japan’s main island, then to Yezo (Hok- 
kaido), and finally to the Kuriles. 
Japan’s insatiable warriors followed 
them closely, killing the men and, often, 
marrying the Ainu women. No benefit 
has been derived from these inter- 
marriages, however, it is claimed, for the 
half-breeds are said invariably to die 
out in the second or third generation. 


Ainu and Present Population 


The Ainu (“men” in their own lan- 
guage), anthropologically closely re- 
semble “Aryans,” or the Caucasian race, 
but their language has nothing in com- 
mon with that of any other living people. 
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They are generally credited with being 
the hairiest race of humans in the world, 
their luxuriantly thick beards and 
hirsute limbs giving them an appearance 
in strange contrast with the smoothness 
of skin typical of their Japanese masters. 
They are of sturdy build and distin- 
guished by a flattening of certain bones 
of the arm and leg (the humerus and 
tibia), which has been observed in the 
remains of some of the cavemen of 
Europe—another indication linking the 
Ainu with the Indo-European races. 

The women as a rule are considered at- 
tractive, but spoil their beauty by tattoo- 
ing the upper lip. It is said that the mo- 
tive behind this practice was to keep off 
the ravaging Japanese warriors; but that 
theory may be accepted with reserva- 
tions, for the Japanese themselves are 
fond of such ornamentation. Tattooing, 
and more especially blackening of the 
teeth, used to be considered high marks 
of feminine adornment among Japanese 
belles throughout Japan, particularly in 
the northwestern part of the country 
where they are still practiced. 


A Dying Race 


The Ainu in the Kuriles were accus- 
tomed to live by hunting on the land and 
fishing the seas, but, with the occupation 
of the islands by the Japanese, both these 
sources of subsistence have diminished 
and the Ainu are well on the road to 
extinction. Two or three hundred years 
ago the Ainu population of Yezo, Sak- 
halin, and the Kuriles was about 100,000. 
By the end of the eighteenth century it 
had diminished to 17,000, and at present 
it could be counted by hundreds. In 
1884 the Japanese Government, in order 
to cut off the Ainu from contact with 
the outside world—presumably with Rus- 
sia—compelled the populace of the 
northern Kuriles to fall back to the island 
of Shikotan, thus leaving the islands 
from Uruppu to Shumushu without a 
single inhabitant. 





Photo by Sten Bergman 


Almost “other-worldly” in its fantastic, lonely grandeur is this “crater lake of Ushishir” in 
the Kuriles. 


Present population figures for the 
Kuriles are not known. The figure of 
12,000, given by some Japanese sources 
for 1935, appears to be too large if one 
takes into consideration that the pres- 
ence of a numerous Japanese population 
could hardly be justified, either by cli- 
matic conditions, which as a rule are too 
severe for the rice-eating Japanese, or 
economic conditions on the islands which 
are noted for the scarcity of foodstuffs. 
But it is quite possible that in summer, 
during the busy whale-hunting and fish- 
ing season, the number of Japanese on 
the Kuriles could reach some 10,000 to 
15,000, the majority of whom would be 
scattered among the southern islands 
where fish are abundant and the climate 
more mild. 


Coming of the Russians 


Discovery of the Kuriles by Western 
peoples might quite as plausibly be at- 
tributed to the Russians as to the Dutch, 
since the Cossacks, on their way down 
from the north in 1697, reached the 
southernmost part of Kamchatka, from 
which the northernmost islands, at least, 
were in sight. Exploration, however, was 
not attempted at that time. But in 1703 
the Superintendent of Kamchatka, Vasili 
Kolesov, decided on their “‘conquest,” an 
exploit upon which he ventured, accom- 
panied by five other Cossacks, in 1706. 
He had no more than reached the first 
island off the Cape of Lopatka, however, 
when he was called back to quell a re- 
volt which took place shortly after his 
departure, in Bolsheretzk, seat of gov- 
ernment in western Kamchatka. 

On August 1, 1711, Ataman Danilo 
Antziferov, Cossack chieftain, and Cap- 
tain Ivan Kozerevski, a Cossack cavalry- 
man, chief culprits of the uprising of 
1706, set off from Bolsheretzk on an ex- 
pedition to “add the land of the Kuriles 
to the domain of the Russian Empire” 
and, by so doing, “expiate their guilt.” 
The expedition lasted for several months, 
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during which the Antziferov party ex. 
plored only Shumushu and Paramushiro. 
With the assistance of Kamchadals (ab. 
origines of Kamchatka) who under. 
stood the local language, they required 
an oath of allegiance from the native 
Ainu. They learned that the Kuriles 
were a long chain of many islands end- 
ing with the largest, “Matmai” (Hok- 
kaido), to the south of which lay 
“Niphon”* (Nippon), a great and popu- 
lous state, rich in gold, silver, and cop- 
per, where cotton piece goods, velvet, and 
silk were manufactured, and where the 
“‘Niphonese” grew vegetables, rice, and 
tobacco in large quantities. 

Another expedition in 1713, headed by 
Ivan Kozerevsky, to “get more definite 
information about the rich land of 
Niphon,” ended with a failure due to the 
storms customary in the Kuriles, which 
scattered all the ships. 

Since the Russian population on Kam- 
chatka was negligible, it was impossible 
to send any further expeditions to the 
south of Paramushiro until fresh con- 
tingents could be available from Russia. 
At length, on May 17, 1766, Chirin—a 
Kamchadal-Ainu who knew the Ainu 
language—Ivan Chorni, Cossack chief 
of hundreds (Russian “sotnik’’), and his 
clerk, Semion Voladimurov, were dis- 
patched by the Bolsheretzk authorities 
to find out all they could about the land 
and people of “Niphon.” The expedi- 
tion was able to penetrate only to Uruppu 
Island. Returning to Bolsheretzk May 
9, 1769, they brought with them “trib- 
ute” ‘(Russian ‘“yassack,” from the 
Tatar language) of 600 Kamchatka 
beavers.. The 4-year expedition was 
carefully recorded in a journal of travel 
entitled “Journal or Notes Written by 
Cossack-Sotnik Ivan Chorni [in our 
American vernacular Black Jack, an un- 
lettered man! who was on the Kurile 
Islands Even up to the Nineteenth Island 
(Etorufu), Who Recorded These Travels 
with Notes on Distances Between Is- 
lands, Their Inhabitance (sic), Land, 
Etc.” 

The significance of Chorni’s expedition 
lies not only in the fact that it was the 
first of its kind, but in the information 
it provided, which has since been proven 
to be correct. Subsequent expeditions 
have added little to western knowledge 
of the islands, and have only elaborated 
on Chorni’s work. 


Japan, Yesterday and Today 


The Russian Government, upon learn- 
ing of the existence of the Kurile Is- 
lands, made haste to obtain title to them, 
to arrange the necessary formalities, as 
well as to verify Chorni’s data. The au- 
thorities at Irkutsk, then Siberia’s eastern 
capital, decided to dispatch to the Kuriles 
a few competent men for the purpose 


Phonetic, transcription into Russian as 
used in “In Japanese Captivity,” by Vasili 
Mihailovitch Golovin (in Russian) 

‘When Catherine the Great heard of the 
gentle and amiable disposition of the Ainu 
and the helplessness of these people, she 
signed a ukase on May 29, 1779, forbidding 
the collection of taxes from the Ainu, and 
an order was given to the officials to take 
care of them “as if they were children.” 
A. Polonsky, “The Kuriles,” p. 89. 
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and selected Esquire Antipin, Putintzev, 
and Oskolkov as men of the necessary 
qualifications, and in 1775 they left Kam- 
chatka for Shumushu. 

In 1778 they revisited the Kuriles, and 
on this last tour they reached Matmai 
(Hokkaido). It was there for the first 
time that Russians came in contact with 
Japanese. From them they learned that 
Matmai and the land south of it was the 
State of Samur,’ chief of the samurai, 
who was a living god. That god forbade 
the Japanese there to have any relations 
with the Russians. Further, the islands 
of Kimoshiri and Etorufu also belonged 
to Samur, with whose land the Russians 
could not trade because the inhabitants 
had all they needed. If the Russians 
wanted to have relations with the Land 
of Samur, they must apply in Nagasaki 
where all foreigners were permitted to 
trade with the country. The Russians 
were received in a friendly manner, and 
the exchange of precious gifts took place 
in accordance with oriental courtesy. 
The Russians left for the chief five cones 
of sugar (about 50 pounds), and had be- 
stowed upon them in return 15 koku of 
rice, 1 pound of tobacco, and a bottle of 
wine. 

This meeting between the officers of 
Catherine the Great and representatives 
of the Daimyo of Northern Japan was of 
great interest to the Russians. Particu- 
larly were they impressed with the way 
the Ja »anese honored them. Esquire 
Antipin recorded it as follows: 

“The Japanese, headed by their chief, 


®A. Polonsky, “The Kuriles,” p. 93. 





under their flag, resembling our Wimpel, 
appeared before the Russian tents on 
September 5, 1779. Esquire Antipin, to- 
gether with others, stood up in military 
formation, before whom the Japanese 
followed one by one. The first carried a 
gun in a yellow case, the second two 
lacquer boxes filled with various dishes 
(the emblem of Heaven and Earth), the 
third the flag. Then came the chief with 
two swords and good cloth. His trousers 
were wide, embroidered with flowers just 
like a coat—all black.° The upper cloth 
was flame color, embroidered with flow- 
ers, too- His stockings were short, and 
instead of shoes he had under his feet 
small wooden benches. The chief was 
accompanied on the right and left by two 
Japanese each bearing two swords.’ 
Behind them were carried four hats and 
four lances, all in cases. In the midst 
of the cortege walked various elders 
(Ainu) with lances. When the cortege 
approached the tents the Russians took 
off their hats. Japanese do not remove 
their hats.” 


“Wide trousers and wide sleeves were pre- 
scribed by decree of the Shogun in order to 
restrain the warlike samurai from assault, for 
which they were always ready. Etiquette re- 
quired that all Japanese wear such clothing 
before the Daimyo, his representatives, and 
all other dignitaries commanding respect. 

7 Of the procession, Captain Vasili Golovnin 
noted: “Nothing is so amusing as the cortege 
of Japanese. With downcast eyes and with 
arms akimbo, reminding one of the Greek 
letter ‘phi,’ they hardly move one leg after 
the other, keeping them far apart as if there 
were a ditch beneath; they salute by raising 
the hand to the forehead and bowing the 
body to waist level.” 


Further Russian Expeditions 


Further information on the Kuriles 
was furnished by the voyages of Loks- 
mam and Lovtsov, 1792-93, and of Cap- 
tain Vasili Mikhailovitch Golovnin on 
the sloop Diana in 1811. It was their 
duty to describe the islands from the 
standpoint of their accessibility, their 
flora, fauna, minerals, and other essen- 
tial features. Yet the Kurile Islands 
were of secondary importance to the 
Golovnin and Loksmam-Lotzov parties. 
The chief purpose of the expeditions 
was to establish contact with Japan, the 
country of mysteries and fabulous riches. 
Though it was the eighteenth century, 
the travels of Marco Polo and his hint 
at Tzinpanho (Japan) as an Eldorado 
continued to occupy the minds not only 
of various adventurers in Europe but of 
their governments as well. Spaniards, 
Dutch, English, had looked forward to 
the discovery of Tzinpanho for many 
years. 

In 1610 a Spanish ship was sent out 
from Acapulco on the west coast of Mex- 
ico to add these islands to the Spanish 
Empire. The Portuguese sent two ships 
with the definite purpose of loading them 
with gold, and the English were eager to 
intercept them. In 1787 Comte de La 
Perause, cruising in the North Pacific 
allegedly for the same purpose, discov- 
ered the strait betwen Yezo and Kuna- 
shiri, which has borne his name since. 
The genuine gold fever of Europe spread 
to the Russians also: they, too, would 
not mind loading a few of their ships 
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Spruce forests on Kunashiri Island in the Kuriles 


with gold, or at least finding out what 
the country of Japan was. 

An opportunity tending toward the 
attainment of this goal appeared when, 
in 1787, several Japanese shipwreck sur- 
vivors were thrown ashore on the Rus- 
sian island Amchitka, in the Aleutian 
chain. They were rescued by the ship 
Cyril Alexandrisky and sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg, where for several years they 
were feted and shown around. While 
in the Russian capital the Japanese, for 
a great sum of money, were sought by 
the British Embassy for an interview, 
and His Brittanic Majesty’s Government 
considered “it would be an honor” to re- 
turn the Japanese to their country on 
one of their ships, via London. The Rus- 
sians, however, after lavish entertain- 
ment, decided to repatriate them via Si- 
beria, for which purpose a special expe- 
dition, headed by Loksmam and Lovtzov, 
was dispatched to the Kuriles and then 
to Hakcedate. This expedition, like those 
which followed it. failed in its main ob- 
jective, the establishment of neighborly 
relations with Japan. The Yedo Gov- 
ernment refused to deal with foreigners 
up until the time when Commodore Per- 
ry’s gunboats steamed up Yedo Bay in 
1854. 

The only tangible result of the Russian 
attempt to come closer to Japan, so far 
as it concerned the Kuriles, was that the 
southern islands—Kunashiri, Shikotan, 
Etorufu—were studied and described to 
some extent and the Russians obtained 
some information concerning Yezo. 


Location and Area 


The chain of the Kuriles covers a dis- 
tance of nearly 750 miles between the 
Cape of Lopatka, on Kamchatka Penin- 
sula, and Hokkaido or Yezo, northern- 
most island of Japan Proper. The num- 
ber of islands is given as 32, but there are 
80 many small rocks in the whole chain 





that the Japanese name “Thousand 
Islands” (Chishima) is hardly an exag- 
geration. The largest and most impor- 
tant islands include Etorufu, 2,654 
square miles; Paramushiro, 1,135 square 
miles; Shumushu, 220 square miles; 
Uruppu, 563 square miles; Onnekotan, 
244 square miles; and Shimushiri, 161 
square miles. 

The mountains of the islands are cov- 
ered with snow, and there are semiactive 
volcanoes on Shumushu, Araito, Shiko- 
tan, Rashowa, as well as many active 
volcanoes, the largest of which is Eka- 
runia. The rocky coast is unapproach- 
able in many places; the waters deep 
and uncharted; the currents between 
islands swift-forming, wide, dangerous 
vortexes. The bays are unsuitable for 
anchorage, except those few located on 
Shumushu, Paramushiro, Kunoshiri, and 
Etorufu; while the few rivers are swift 
small, and inaccessible to navigation. 

The climate of the Kuriles is not the 
same throughout the islands, but is pos- 
sessed of so little seasonal variation that 
not much can be said about it. That of 
the southern islands resembles the cli- 
mate of northern Japan, or Hokkaido, 
while that in Shumushu and Paramu- 
shiro resembles Kamchatka. The open 
ocean surrounding the islands gives full 
sweep to all winds. Changes in tempera- 
ture are sudden and drastic. On a single 
island the temperature may vary 10 or 
more degrees between inland and the 
coast. Rains are violent and snows 
severe. The best seasons are in the two 
months of May and October, as in other, 
more favored areas. Summers are foggy, 
frequented by typhoons and torrential 
rains; the winters are long, snowy, and 
cold, especially north of Etorufu. 


Flora of the Kuriles 


Kunashiri, Shikotan, Etorufu, and 
Uruppu have a fairly wide range of vege- 
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tation, and the forests of the southern 
islands produce timber suitable for varj- 
ous construction purposes, including 
shipbuilding materials. The most com- 
mon trees include pine, beech, willow, 
alder, and mountain ash. 

Valleys of the islands are swampy, in- 
habitated by myriads of mosquitoes, 
many varieties of moths—and, in season, 
covered with wild flowers, such as iris, 
lilies, carnations. 

Grains, such as rye and barley, are 
successfully grown in the _ southern 
Kuriles, while in the northern regions— 
Shumushu and Paramushiro—potatoes, 
radishes, and cabbages are produced in 
abundance. 

The seaweeds of Kuriles waters are 
perhaps the most luxuriant in the world, 
There are entire forests of weeds around 
every island and rock of the chain. Like- 
wise, wide fields of Nereocystis Lutkea- 
nus” can be seen around the islands. 
Some islands are surrounded with al- 
most impenetrable belts of weeds, as 
much as a mile wide and reaching lengths 
of 140 to 150 feet.” Dry weeds washed 
out on the shore constitute the favorite 
beds for beavers, of which, not so long 
ago, there were numerous _ species 
throughout the islands. Laminoria Sac- 
charina, another seaweed of Kurile wa- 
ters which has commercial value in 
Japan and China, also grows in abun- 
dance around the islands. Use of this 
weed for commercial purposes, however, 
is confined to specimens found only in 
the south, on Kunashiri, Shikotan, and 
Etorufu. 


Islands’ Fauna 


Animal life is uniform throughout the 
islands, those animals which inhabit Ku- 
nashiri and Etorufu being of common 
species with those found on Paramushiro, 
Shumushu, and Kamchatka. The most 
important are bears, wolves, red foxes, 
blue foxes, silver foxes, sables, and squir- 
rels. 

Fur-bearing sea animals, such as 
otters, beavers, and fur seals, still fre- 
quent Kurile waters. They are most 
numerous in the middle islands. It is 
said that about the middle of the last 
century Raikokei Island and nearby re- 
gions were visited annually by 10,000 
families of fur seals. 

It was common for Japanese schooners 
hunting fur-bearing animals to collect 
from 1,200 to 2,000 fur-seal skins each, 
annually. Their predatory methods of 
hunting, however, have reduced valuable 
animals almost to extinction. Former 
breeding places of fur seals on the islands 
had become exhausted by 1880, and an- 
nual production of fur-seal furs since 
that time has been only 70 to 80 pelts. 


Fisher-es 


The waters of the Kuriles are rich in 
fish, especially around the southern is- 
lands, where canning and salting of fish 
have been carried on on a large scale, as 
in Hokkaido and Sakhalin. Salmon and 

*‘A giant bladder-kelp of the North Pa- 
cific, sometimes called “sea-otter'’s cabbage.” 

‘Chain of Kuriles” by Captain Snow, F. R. 
G. S., p. 54; Russian translation by Capt. A. 
Novakovsky, Vladivostok, 1902. 
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herring are the most common varieties, 
caught in abundance around Kunoashiri. 
Shikotan, and Etorufu. Because the 
waters around the middle islands are 
deep and rocky, with volcanic bottoms 
where vegetation is sparse, fish avoid 
these regions. Only around Shumushu 
and Paramushiro, near Kamchatka, is 
the catch more abundant. Salmon, cod, 
and herring, although in less quantity 
than in the waters of the southern 
islands, constitute the main body of the 
catch. 


Commercial Value of Kuriles 


The product of highest commercial 
value in the islands has been, of course, 
the furs, especially beaver furs which 
commanded in London markets, in the 
middle of the last century, as much as 
£15 to £210 per pelt.” Prices of beaver 
and sealskin, according to the Shogun’s 
“O, P. A.” of 1811, were fixed as follows: 
one mature beaver pelt, 10 piculs (1 
picul--133 pounds) of rice; one seal skin, 
7 small sacks (44 pounds each) of rice. 
The product of highest value in Japan, 
however, was not fur but eagle feathers, 
which the Japanese used for their 
arrows. For 10 eagle tails the Japanese 
were willing to pay 20 small sacks of 
rice, or one silk kimono; for 3 tails, one 
cotton kimono lined with cotton; for 
10 eagle’s wings, about % pound of 
tobacco.” 

Today, fur-bearing animals have be- 
come almost extinct. Although families 
of eagles on the Kuriles are probably as 
numerous as ever, the Japanese could 
hardly have any use for them in present 
military warfare. 

Such products as copper, gold, silver, 
different colored ochres, and pyrites, 
which are reported to be found on the 
islands, especially Shumushu and Para- 
mushiro, undoubtedly deserve consider- 
ation. But it is said that these minerals 
are in such small quantities that their 
exploitation, in the face of labor short- 
ages and lack of necessary foodstuffs 
on the islands, does not offer commercial 
values of any considerable importance. 
Fishing is the only lucrative business of 
the Kuriles. Centers of this industry 
are located in Kunashiri, Shikotan, and 
Etorufu Islands at Shana, Naibo, Toshi- 
mon, Tonemoi, Oitto, and Toshiure. 


Strategic Importance 


The southern Kuriles, as has been said, 
lay claim to constituting Japan’s “first 
line of defense.” Although they lack 
well-protected harbors sufficient to 
shelter a navy of a considerable size, it 
is reported by some sources that the deep 
waters around the islands serve the 


*Captain Snow, op. cit., p. 107. This 
beaver, otherwise known as Kamchatka 
beaver or sea-otter (Latex lutris), distinctly 
differs in size and color from the common 
otter. A full-grown sea-otter reaches a 
length of 414 feet and weighs about 80 
pounds. The skin varies in color from black 
to dark brown, is very thick, soft and silky. 
The darker skin is the more expensive— 
being, perhaps, the most expensive fur in 
the world. It has been valued by furriers 
in the London market up to £500 per piece, 
sometimes even more. 

" Golovnin, op. cit. p. 27. 
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Japanese as second and third-class sub- 
marine bases, while the numerous rocks 
provide splendid anchorage for mine 
fields. 

Shumushu and Paramushiro to the 
north appear to have more bays Ccon- 
venient to shelter vessels. One of these, 
known as Treskovi, 6 miles long, is 
located at Shumushu between First and 
Chokonchi Capes. This bay served the 
Japanese as a principal base for their 
piratical activities in the extermination 
of the fur-bearing animals of Kam- 
chatka, and for fishing in Russian 
waters, especially during the- Russian 
Revolution, 1918-25. 

It is said that the Japanese maintain 
a powerful wireless station and air base 
on Paramushiro. This is believed highly 
probable, since the location of the island 
is ideal for naval and air communica- 
tions between the Aleutian Islands and 
the southern part of Kamchatka. 

Paramushiro, Shumushu, and Araito 
Islands dominate the only logical sea 
routes between the north Pacific and the 
Sea of Okhotsk—Shumushu Strait being 
only 742 miles wide. Besides, any ac- 
tivities on southern Kamchatka, especi- 
ally air communication between Bol- 
sheretzk and the Russian mainland via 
the Sea of Okhotsk, hardly could escape 
Japanese eyes from these islands. 

From the standpoint of defensive 
strategy, however, the northern Kuriles 
are possibly the most vulnerable in the 
whole group of Japanese islands. This 
vulnerability lies in (1) the considerable 
distance from the main naval bases of 
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Japan Proper; (2) the absence of dry 
docks and repairing facilities; and (3) 
most important of all, the capricious sea 
which makes navigation in the north not 
only difficult but highly risky. The un- 
predictable vicissitudes of these waters 
are well illustrated by an event of the 
summer of 1922, when a Japanese cruiser 
stationed at Bolsheretzk was overthrown 
by the waves, burying in the waters of 
Okhotsk Sea the entire crew complement 
to the last man. At the same time, this 
writer observed three Japanese destroy- 
ers, anchored in the Avacha Bay near Pe- 
tropavlovsk, suddenly cut off from their 
base and thrown onto the coast like toy 
boats. The strength of the wave was 
undetermined, while its height appeared 
to be no less than 15 or 20 feet. 

Should Japan lose Shumushu, Para- 
mushiro, and Araito, it would lose stra- 
tegic advantages in the North automati- 
cally and, with the loss of these islands, 
could most probably be deprived of stra- 
tegic bases north of the 46° parallel. 
The middle Kuriles, small mountainous 
islands, exposed to the most violent 
storms, almost inaccessible by boat be- 
cause of swift currents and many treach- 
erous vortexes, could hardly have stra- 
tegic value of any great importance. 





A new telephone cable is being con- 
structed between Tokyo and Osaka, a 
Japanese broadcast claims. Its com- 


pletion will reportedly make possible the 
transmission of 1,100 calls simultane- 
ously. 





Courtesy National Geographic Society. 


The Ainu people in the Kurile Islands regard the bear as a son of the God of the Mountains 
and Woods, “Pal-nivukh-u.” Once a year the bear is sacrificed in the name of this god, 


on the bear holiday known as “Kamui.” 


The elder, usually chief of the tribe, addresses 


a speech or a prayer to the bear, which is placed in a wooden cage amid the assembled 
Ainu, then the cage is opened and the animal is shot to death with blunt arrows. Here 
village elders strike a Hollywood pose with a bear soon to be sacrificed in this manner, 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Industrial Credit System  Estab- 
lished.—To aid in providing capital for 
the industrialization of the country, the 
Argentine Government, by decree No. 
6825 of August 26, 1943, established the 
Industrial Credit System. It is to be a 
cooperative undertaking of the banks 
of the country and of the Industrial 
Credit Fund which was also established 
by the decree. 

The Industrial Credit Fund is to op- 
erate with its own funds derived from 
the following sources assigned to it: (a) 
profits accruing to the Treasury from 
the coinage of money; (b) dividends and 
additional participations in its profits 
payable to the Government by the Ar- 
gentine Central Bank; (c) net earnings 
of the Fund; and (d) such additional 
funds as may be provided by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Bank of the Argentine Nation was 
authorized to provide up to 100,000,000 
pesos in capital for the operation of the 
System. 

Banks may participate with the Fund 
in industrial credit operations, provided 
such participations by banks are limited 
to the equivalent of their reserves, plus 
15 percent of their average total savings 
deposits for the preceding 5 years, from 
which total frozen and semifrozen assets 
of the banks in excess of their capital 
are deducted; provided no such loan is 
made for a period of more than 10 years; 
and provided they comply with regula- 
tions of the System to be issued subse- 
quently. Short-term industrial loans 
customarily made by banks are not in- 
cluded in the calculations of their maxi- 
mum participation in the Industrial 
Credit System. Banks may participate 
individually or they may form tempo- 
rary or permanent groups or consor- 
tiums for the purpose of distributing the 
risk among themselves. 

Participation of the Industrial Credit 
Fund in the financing of industries is 
limited to 30 percent of the original 
amount of the credit operation, which 
may subsequently be increased to 60 per- 
cent under certain conditions. How- 
ever, participation by the Fund in loans 
to industries related to national defense 
may amount to 60 percent of the total 
credit. 

Interest on funds of the Industrial 
Credit Fund employed in industrial 
credit operations is limited to 4 percent, 
while on funds of the Bank of the Ar- 
gentine Nation thus employed it is lim- 
ited to 5 percent. However, no limit is 
placed on interest on funds of other 
banks applied to such operations. No 
loan made by the System shall have a 
tenure of more than 10 years. In cases 
where necessary to assure repayment of 





loans made by banks in connection with 
operations in which the Fund has par- 
ticipated, the Fund may subordinate its 
claims to those of participating banks. 
The Industrial Credit Fund is to be 
administered by the Argentine Central 
Bank. However, applications for indus- 
trial credit must be made directly to par- 
ticipating banks. Regulations governing 
such details of the System’s operations 
as the ratio of owned capital to loan 
capital, and the participation, if any, by 
the System in the management of bor- 
rowing enterprises, have not been issued. 
To Repatriate Sterling Bonds.—The 
Argentine Government, by decree No. 
9114 of September 17, 1943, provided for 
the repatriation of its sterling obliga- 
tions in an amount equivalent to 500,- 
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Fliers—and Farmers 


“Prior to the war,” says one 
passage in the feature article be- 
ginning on page 6 of this issue, 
“Britain imported about’ two- 
thirds of its food requirements, 
but greatly increased domestic pro- 
duction has reduced its depend- 
ence on foreign supplies to about 
one-third of its total needs.””’ Our 
cover picture this week is related, 
in a way, to that statement—for it 
shows how even the fliers of the 
R. A. F. contrive to take a bit of 
“time out” from their job of blast- 
ing “Fortress Europe” to turn in 
and make the good British earth— 
and British livestock—yield more 
food. 

An R. A. F. station in southern 
England (of which we here get a 
glimpse) runs its own farm, where 
a corporal and five men look after 
eight sows and litters, hundreds of 
chickens, geese, ducks, and turkeys 
and 18 acres of potatoes. The 
whole station is fed from the farm, 
and little is bought outside. In 
the picture, some of the R. A. F. 
men are starting off to plow—with 
Dobbin, the station horse, stepping 
out past an Anson plane. 
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000,000 pesos. At 15 pesos per pound, 
this amounts to £33,300,000, or, at the 
corresponding rate of 3.73 pesos per dol- 
lar, to approximately $134,000,000. The 
sterling debt of the Argentine Govern- 
ment on April 30, 1943, amounted to 
£39,000,000. Thus, upon the completion 
of the newly authorized operation, and 
disregarding amortization in the mean- 
time, Argentina’s sterling debt will have 
been reduced to about £5,700,000. 

This transaction will be carried out 
with blocked sterling acquired from the 
Argentine Central Bank and is a con- 
tinuation of the process of thus utiliz- 
ing blocked sterling commenced in the 
latter part of 1941. Including the £33,- 
300,000 to be repatriated under the new 
authorization, the total sterling debt re- 
patriated by the application of blocked 
sterling to that purpose will amount to 
about £34,800,000. In addition, £2,550,- 
000 of blocked sterling were used in the 
latter part of 1941 for the purchase of 
British holdings of peso bonds of the 
Argentine Government, and about 60,- 
000,000 pesos, or £4,000,000, have been 
used to repatriate British-held Argen- 
tine securities other than those of the 
National Government. 

To finance the repatriation under dis- 
cussion, decree No. 9114 authorized the 
issuance of 500,000,000 pesos in Treasury 
bonds. Of this amount 400,000,000 pesos 
will be in the form of 1-to-5-year bonds 
and will be delivered to the Bank of the 
Argentine Nation in exchange for an 
equal amount of 16-year Treasury bonds 
acquired by the Bank of the Argentine 
Nation in connection with the crop- 
purchase refinancing arrangement au- 
thorized by law No. 12.817 of October 17, 
1942. Bonds thus obtained from the 
Bank of the Argentine Nation will be 
sold to the Argentine Central Bank at 
par. The proceeds from this sale will be 
converted into sterling. Until the issue 
of the remaining 100,000,000 pesos in 
bonds authorized by the decree is deemed 
advisable, the Treasury will employ its 
own funds to complete the total of 500,- 
000,000 pesos involved in the transaction. 

The decree did not specify the ster- 
ling issues that will be redeemed. How- 
ever, of such issues outstanding on April 
30, 1943, two totaling £11,206,000 are not 
callable prior to maturity. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Chile to Appoint Com- 
missions to Study and Propose Bases for 
a Customs Union Approved ; Commissions 
Appointed.—The agreement between Ar- 
gentina and Chile to constitute a mixed 
commission to study and propose the 
bases for a customs union of the two 
countries, signed on August 24, 1943, was 
approved by the Argentine decree No. 
9331, dated September 20, 1943, promul- 
gated in the Boletin Oficial, September 
30, 1943, Buenos Aires. The decree also 
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designates the Argentine members of the 
mixed commission, and the members of 
the National Commission, as provided 
for in the agreement. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
2, 1943, for notice of signature of agree- 
ment.| 


Australia 


Economic Conditions 


On August 19, 1943 the Australian 
Association of American Manufacturers 
was established, and the registered office 
of the Association is located in Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

Among the declared objectives of the 
Association are the following: 


To promote, foster, and further the inter- 
ests of American industries in the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

To support and protect by lawful means 
the character, status and interests of Ameri- 
can manufacturers in Australia and to pro- 
mote the consideration and discussion of all 
questions affecting their welfare. 

To encourage American manufactures and 
foster the output of American industries in 
such a manner as the Association shall deem 
expedient, including the power to hold ex- 
hibitions. 

To collect, circulate, and diffuse statistical 
and other information relating to such man- 
ufacturing interests and to issue such pub- 
lications as may be deemed necessary to that 
end. 

To communicate the opinions of the As- 
sociation or of any affiliated company or as- 
sociation, separately or unitedly, to the Gov- 
ernments of America and the Commonwealth 
or any of the States thereof or to various 
Departments thereof by letter, memorial, 
deputation, or otherwise, on any matter af- 
fecting the interests of members of the Asso- 
ciation or of affiliated companies or associa- 
tions, or American trade and commerce gen- 
erally. 


Membership is confined generally to 
established American manufacturers in 
Australia, and to representatives of 
American manufacturing interests, ap- 
proved for membership by the “Federal 
Executive’ or management, composed at 
present of seven members of the Asso- 
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British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 


The production of petroleum, the 
island’s chief industry, was maintained 
at capacity levels during September, 
while small industries continued pro- 
ducing almost entirely for domestic con- 
sumption. Wholesale and retail trade 
continued at a reduced level due to the 
scope of the government’s bulk-purchas- 
ing program and the consequent decline 
in ordinary trade. 

Although shipping of the cocoa crop 
was later than usual this year, prac- 
tically the entire crop has been moved. 
A big increase in the production of 
canned grapefruit juice has been re- 
corded so far this year and domestic 
consumption of fresh fruit was more 
than doubled. 

The general index for the average 
workingman’s family rose by a record 
5 points during July standing at 188 on 
July 31 (base year 1935=100). So great 
an increase during 1 month has occurred 
only four times since the beginning of 
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the war and, in this instance, was largely 
the result of a six-point rise in the index 
figure for food, principally because of 
higher retail prices for flour. Other 
items of the general index remained con- 
stant, with the notable exceptions of 
fuel, light, and laundry which rose 15 


points. 
Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Ship Parts Abol- 
ished.—Import duties and taxes on ship 
parts have been abolished in Bulgaria, 
in order to facilitate shipbuilding, ac- 
cording to the Swiss press, of August 14, 


1943. 
Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Clothing Restrictions Eased.—The ban 
on two-pants suits and cuffs on trousers, 
in effect in Canada since June 1942, was 
rescinded by an order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board dated September 
27. In addition, the order removes re- 
strictions on the unfinished length of 
men’s and boys’ trousers and permits 
manufacturers to make and include vests 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Europe’s Economic Reconstruction: An Enormously Difficult Task 


The economic reconstruction of Europe after World War II will be a much 
more difficult task than that of 1919. * * * 
drastic changes in the economic structure of the European countries. With 
minor exceptions the European national economies have been coordinated 
to meet the requirements of the German military machine. 
economic boundaries for all practical purposes have disappeared. Some 
industrial establishments have been moved to Germany, others have been 
scrapped, while still others have been destroyed by military operations. 

The independent banking systems of the individual countries under Ger- 
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This war has brought 


Customs and 


man domination have been destroyed. German banks have either acquired 
control of some of the leading banks in the conquered countries or opened 
branches or established new banks—thus making the banks of the greater 
part of Europe an integral part of the German banking organization. 

The currencies of all countries on the Continent of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the few neutrals, are inflated, and the assets behind them consist 
to a considerable extent of mark claims on the Reichsbank which may be 
worthless at the end of the war. To all intents and purposes, the German 
mark is the unit of account in all countries occupied or conquered by Ger- 


ciation. 


Brazil 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 
Port Charges at Laguna Provisionally 
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Established.—Port charges covering port 
use, handling charges, external ware- 
housing, transportation charges, and 
movement of merchandise at the port of 
Laguna (State of Santa Catarina) were 
provisionally established by an order 
(No. 154) dated February 18, 1943, of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Highways and 
Public Works, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of February 19, 1943, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Report Profits for 1942.— 
Despite a shortage of fuel and lack of 
equipment and maintenance materials, 
the two principal railways of Brazil (the 
Estrada de Ferro Central do Brasil and 
the Companhia Paulista de Estradas de 
Ferro) had a successful year in 1942, 
according to a foreign financial report. 
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by the German authorities. 


developed. 


conquerors, have been created. 


terrific toll inlives. * * * 
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many, and the mark exchange rate of the national currencies is determined 


The old established trade channels of the Continent have disappeared, 
and new ones, adapted primarily to the German economic needs, have been 


Even agriculture has undergone changes, and some types of crops culti- 
vated in the past have been abolished for those needed by the German 
economy. In many parts, particularly in the East, the land-tenure system 
has been changed, and great estates, owned and operated by the German 


The destruction of property that has already occurred staggers the imag- 
ination, and the process of devastation undoubtedly will continue until the 
termination of hostilities. The civilian population has suffered tremendously; 
millions of people have been deported. Their standard of living has decreased 
rapidly, and military operations, starvation, and disease have exacted a 


These, in brief, will be the conditions in Europe which will confront the 
leaders of the United Nations at the end of the war. 


(From “Some Aspects of Postwar Economic Reconstruction of Europe,” issued by 
the Institute of International Finance of New York University, New York City.) 
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in the export trade: 


action, on a day-to-day basis. 


American goods. 
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Notice to Exporters 


The following sentence which appears in Current Export Bulletin No. 124, 
under Section C, paragraph 2, is of utmost importance to all firms engaged 
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4 “In the case of such shipments under general license, it remains the 
> responsibility of the exporter to clear the desirability of the consignee and 
P purchaser through the usual channels.” 

3 It will be noted that it still remains the responsibility of the exporter to 
> ascertain the desirability of the consignee and purchaser through the usual 
> channels. The “usual channel” for obtaining such information is the De- 
- partment of Commerce—more specifically the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
: of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Commercial Intelligence Unit, which may be contacted directly or 
> through any of the Department’s Field Offices, maintains the records which 
>  refiect the status of more than 200,000 foreign firms and individual traders. 
» These records are current and accurate. They reflect Provlaimed Lists 
, status, and Office of Economic Warfare and United States Treasury licensing 
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Shipments under general license will be permitted only as long as the 
Government is certain that transactions will be with desirable customers. 
It behooves the exporter, therefore, to check on all new accounts and to 
recheck, from time to time, on established connections. This will not only 
make for orderly procedure but will contribute to our war effort by keeping 
goods and profits from the hands of the enemy. 

In this connection the Department of Commerce (which represents the 
businessman in Government), and particularly the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit, will be pleased to cooperate. The Department is particularly anxious 
to report to other agencies in Government that foreign traders are using 
every precaution under general license to see that only desirable firms get 
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in boys’ suits. Other clothing restric- 
tions designed to conserve cloth supply. 
such as the elimination of double- 
breasted suits and pleats, still remain in 
effect. The effect of the relaxation of 
restrictions on two-pants suits and cuffs 
on trousers may not be apparent imme- 
diately. Many suits have been made up 
in line with original restrictions and 
these will have to be sold before suits 
cut to the relaxed specifications are 
available. 

Lifting of the foregoing restrictions 
was made possible by an improvement in 
the wool supply prospects for the imme- 
diate future, according to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Despite this 
optimistic declaration and the fact that 
the public generaly is pleased with the 
Board’s action, Canadian clothing man- 
ufacturers criticize the cancellation of 
the restrictions. They maintain that al- 
though there may be adequate supplies 
of raw wool the woolen mills have been 
too busy with war orders to build up 
sufficient supplies of men’s suiting ma- 
terials and the net result of the Board’s 
action is that their 'imited inventories 
of suitings must now be stretched with- 
out the assistance of the ban on trouser 
cuffs and extra pants which have made 
possible a saving of over 400,000 yards 
of material. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Earnings Increase.—The 
combined gross earnings of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway for the first 7 months 
of 1943 reached a new high of $413,200,- 
000. 

During the 7-month period of 1943, 
gross earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
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Railway were $162,900000, compared 
with $143 000000 in the corresponding 
period of 1942 an increase of 13.2 per- 
cent. In the same periods gross earn- 
nings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways amounted to $250,300,000 compared 
with $202,500,000—an increase of 23.5 
percent. 

Carloadings Increase.—Carloadings in 
Canada during the month of July totaled 
299,592, compared with 297,851 in the 
preceding month. 

Total loadings in the first 33 weeks 
of this year aggregated 2,100.335 cars, a 
gain of 8,279 over the corresponding 
period in 1942. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crown Caps: Import Duty Reduced 
Temporarily.—The Chilean rate of im- 
port duty on crown caps, with or without 
cork, has been reduced from 1.50 gold 
pesos per gross kilogram to 0.15 gold peso 
per gross kilogram, by decree No. 7558 
of September 21, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 4, 1943. 

This reduction was made applicable to 
merchandise held in the customs since 
March 5, 1943, and will remain in force 
until January 1, 1944. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions were good in Cuba 
during August, with economic indexes 
such as Government revenues, bank 
clearings, and collections considerably 
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more than those of the corresponding 
month last year. Supplies of tallow, 
textile products, charcoal, rice, and 
beans were limited, but on the other 
hand satisfactory stocks of lard, wheat, 
flour, and beef were reported. While 
enforcement of ceiling prices for rice and 
beans was difficult because of shortages, 
lard and wheat flour sold below ceiling 
prices. 
SALE OF 1944 Sucar Crop 


The outstanding development during 
August was the announcement toward 
the close of the month that the nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the 1944 
sugar crop had been completed and that 
the United States would buy 4 000,000 
short tons of sugar at the price of $2.65 
per 100 pounds, the same price as that 
paid for the 1942 and 1943 crops. Sugar 
interests generally appear to be satis- 
fied with the outcome of the negotia- 
tions. 

A general feeling of prosperity un- 
doubtedly will continue to prevail in 
Cuba in 1944 as a result of the longer 
crop. Diversification will continue to be 
emphasized and will be encouraged by 
reduced competition from imported 
products, but those producers who grow 
sugarcane will probably have less inter- 
est in other crops. Furthermore, the 
long crop will tend to reduce early spring 
plantings of other crops. 


TOBACCO 


All tobacco from previous crops has 
been sold, and although practically all 
the 1943 crop has been disposed of at 
high prices, demand for the latter con- 
tinues. Indications are that plantings 
for the 1944 crop will be greater. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for the first 6 months of 1943 
were 13 percent greater than imports 
for the corresponding period in 1942 and 
43 percent greater than the 1941 figure. 
Exports for the same period were 26.4 
percent greater than for the equivalent 
period in 1942 and 34.2 percent above the 
1941 figure. Fruit exports for August 
were nine times the amount shipped in 
August 1942, but were only one-third the 
quantity exported in August 1941. No 
important shipments of vegetables were 
made in August, nor are any expected 
until November. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requirement for 10-Cent Stamp Tar 
on Shipping Documents Reinstated.— 
The 10-cent Cuban revenue tax stamp 
required on all documents presented to 
Cuban consulates for legalization, es- 
tablished December 1, 1942, and discon- 
tinued in September, 1943, was re-estab- 
lished on October 18, 1943, according to 
an announcement of Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York, Inc., 
of October 12, 1943. 


{For announcement of the regulation, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 12, 
1942, and for announcement of the discon- 
tinuance, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 25, 1943.] 


Materials and Equipment for Use in 
Vegetable Dehydration: Imports Ez- 
empted from Customs and Consular 
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Charges.—Imports into Cuba of mate- 
rials and equipment for use in vegetable- 
dehydration plants are exempt from pay- 
ment of import duties and charges, and 
consular fees, provided importation is 
made by an individual or entity engaged 
in the construction or exploitation of 
plants for dehydrating vegetables, ac- 
cording to Cuban Presidential decree No. 
2817 published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 30, 1943. The decree will be 
in force for 2 years from the date of 
promulgation. 

Certificate Requirements on Imports 
of Mixed Natural and Synthetic Essen- 
tial Oils Modified.—Mixtures of synthetic 
and natural essential oils imported into 
Cuba which are entitled to be classified 
for import duties as natural essential 
oils, in order to be dutiable as such, must 
now be accompanied by a sworn state- 
ment prepared by the manufacturer or 
the laboratory preparing the mixture, 
and certified by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the town of the manufacturer 
or laboratory, showing the proportions 
and values of the materials in the mix- 
ture, according to Cuban Treasury cir- 
cular No. 108 of September 21, 1943. 
Prior to this decree, the certificate could 
be prepared by the exporter. 

Cattle Feed: Labeling Requirements 
Established.—Cattle feed of domestic or 
foreign production sold in Cuba must 
in the future carry in a conspicuous 
place on the container a label or stamp 
showing the name of the product, its 
corresponding feed value and purity 
analysis, according to resolution No. 141 
of the Office for Regulation of Prices and 
Supply (ORPA) published in the Official 
Gazette of September 30, 1943. Labels 
on containers of mixed feeds must show 
percents of moisture, protein, fat, ash, 
raw fiber, and the nutritive value. Un- 
mixed feeds must be sold in their natural 
state and be labeled to show the name 
of the product. The decree further 
states that the mixture of feeds unsuit- 
able for use by cattle producers will be 
prohibited. 


Rabbits for Breeding Purposes: Import 
Regulations Amended.—The Cuban cus- 
toms provisions regulating the entry into 
the country of rabbits for breeding pur- 
poses have been amended to permit the 
duty-free importation of specified varie- 
ties of rabbits during a 2-year period, ac- 
cording to a decree of the Ministry of 
Agriculture effective upon publication 
in the Official Gazette of September 15, 
1943. The types of rabbits which may 
be imported under these provisions are 
as follows: 

American, Champagne White, Giant 
Checker, Belgian Hare, Vienna Blue, 
Beverea, Chinchilla, Dutch, English, 
Flanders Giant, Habana, Himalaya, Be- 
liers, French and English, Lilas, New 
Zealand, Siamese Black, Polish, Silver, 
Fire Blue, Cebelline, Marta Cebelline or 
Sable, Castor, Rex, Alaska, Angora, 
Spanish Giant, Butterfly, Normand, and 
Leonada de Borgona. 


[Rabbits were previously admitted duty- 
free after approval by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, but as no special varieties or time 
period were given, it was difficult in advance 
of custom clearance to know whether or not 
the rabbits would be so admitted.] 
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Transport and Communication 


New Air Service Inaugurated.—The 
Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A., a 
Cuban-owned aviation enterprise, inau- 
gurated its air-freight service between 
Habana, Cuba and Miami, Fla., on Au- 
gust 28, 1943, while the Royal Dutch Air- 
lines (KLM) made its first commercial 
carrier flight about 10 days earlier. This 
latter service will carry passengers, ex- 
press, and mail between Miami, Cuba, the 
Netherlands West Indies, and Jamaica. 


France 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


New Luxury Taxes Imposed, Other In- 
ternal Taxes Increased, by Fiscal Re- 
form Law.—New “luxury” transaction 
and single (production) taxes on speci- 
fied products were imposed in France, 
and single and consumption taxes on 
certain products were increased or im- 
posed, by the fiscal reform law of Oc- 
tober 24, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of January 6, 1943, according to 
L’Exportateur Francais of January 15 
and 29, and February 5, 1943. Details 
of these changes follow: 

New Luxury Transaction Taxes on 
Sales of Specified Products.—A new lux- 
ury transaction tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem was imposed in France on sales 
of specified products considered as lux- 
uries, effective from February 1, 1943 
(replacing on such products the regular 
transaction tax of 1 percent ad valorem) 
on sales at retail or for consumption, 
and on imports for consumption (not 
for resale). 

The products affected include truffles 
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and truffled foods, fois gras, caviar, lob- 
sters and crawfish; perfumery; furs, fur- 
trimmed clothing; hosiery or lingerie of 
silk, rayon, or nylon; carpets of wool 
or silk; jewelry and articles of gold or 
platinum, pearls and precious stones; 
articles of ivory, mother-of-pearl, amber 
and the like; antiques and artistic works; 
certain leather articles; billiards and 
accessories; radio apparatus; phono- 
graphs, automatic pianos and organs; 
motion-picture apparatus; high-priced 
photographic apparatus; golf equip- 
ment; new passenger automobiles and 
pleasure boats; luxury flowers and 
plants; and non-rationed confectionery 
and chocolates, ° 

At the same time, a luxury transac- 
tion tax of 18 percent ad valorem. was 
imposed on sales made by cafes and 
restaurants serving certain beverages, 
and on the receipts of amusement places, 
theaters, night clubs and the like, also 
effective from February 1, 1943. 

Alcoholic Beverages and Wines: New 
Luzrury Single Tax on Importation and 
Production.—A new luxury single tax of 
25 percent ad valorem, applying upon 
importation or production, was imposed 
in France on alcoholic beverages, liqueur 
wines, natural sweet wines, and wines 
with “controlled appellations of origin,” 
effective from January 5, 1943 (replac- 
ing on such products the regular single 
tax of 9 percent ad valorem). 

Sales of such products directly for ex- 
portation, however, were made subject 
to the regular single tax of 3 percent ad 
valorem. 

Fertilizers, Compound Feedstuffs, 
Charcoal and Peat: Single Tar In- 
creased.—The single tax applying in 
France upon importation and production 
of fertilizers, soil amendments, fungi- 
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Province, China. 


Soviet air lines. 


for travel exceed facilities. 


for war purposes. 
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Aviation in Free China Today 


Commercial air-transport services in Free China today comprise three 
companies. In one of these the Ministry of Communications of the Chinese 
government owns a half interest, the Soviet Government the remainder; 
a 55-percent interest in another company is owned by the Chinese, and the 
remainder by American interests; the third is 100-percent Chinese-owned, 
as it was confiscated from Germany at the time of the breaking off of 


The China National Airways Corporation was incorporated in 1929 with 
American capital to operate commercial air transportation in China, and 
in 1930 a merger was made to pool facilities and contracts. 
American purchased 45 percent of the stock, and the company was reor- 
ganized as the China National Aviation Corporation, capital CN$10,000,000. 

The Central Air Transport Corporation was organized on March 1, 1943, 
to take over the assets of the Eurasia Aviation Corporation organized in 
1931 by Lufthansa interests. The new company has a capital of CN$20,000,- 
000; its longest route, operated every 2 weeks, is 2,550 kilometers. 

The Sino-Soviet Aviation Corporation was organized in 1939 by the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications and the Central Civil Aviation Admin- 
istration of the Soviet Government, each holding 50 percent of the paid-up 
capital stock of U.S.$1,602,500. The company operates a distance of 1,500 
kilometers each week between Alma Ata, U. S. S. R. and Hami, Sinkiang 
Connections are made at Tihwa and Hami. with the 
China Air Transport Corporation for Chungking and at Alma Ata with 


The lines operated by these companies serve the main centers of Free 
China, make connections with British-Indian services at Calcutta and 
Russian service at Alma Ata. Equipment is quite inadequate, and requests 


Obviously no mention can be made here of transport airplanes operating 


In 1933, Pan 
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cides, insecticides and raw materials en- 
tering into such products, and of oil- 
cakes and compound feedstuffs for ani- 
mals, was increased from 3 percent to 9 
percent ad valorem, effective January 1, 
1943. 

The single tax applying upon impor- 
tation and production of charcoal and 
peat was increased from 3 percent to 4 
percent ad valorem (the rate applying 
to all varieties of coal). 

Certain Colonial Products, Beer and 
Chicory: Consumption Tazes Increased 
or Reimposed.—The French internal 
c-nsumption taxes were increased on 
specified imported or domestic colonial 
preducts and beer, and reimposed on 
chicory. The new taxes on colonial 
preducts, in francs per 100 kilograms, 
are as follows (former rates in paren- 
theses) : 

Cocoa: In the bean and husks, 260 
(130); crushed, and cocoa butter, 320 
(162) ; 

Chocolate, containing pure cocoa in 
an amount of: More than 55 percent, 
320 (162); over 42 and up to and in- 
cluding 55 percent, 170 (87); 42 per- 
cent or less, 130 (65); 

Coffee: In the bean and husks, 1,850 
(925); with caffein removed, 2,500 
(1,250); roasted or ground, 2,700 
(1,350); extracts or essences, liquid, 
5,550 (2,775), solid, 10,820 (5,410); 

Pepper and products containing 
pepper, 1,620 (810); 





Dutch Hold On to What Is 
Good 


Attempts of the Nazi occupation 
authorities in the Netherlands to 
call in silver and copper coins and 
high-denomination bank notes 
have failed dismally, according to 
information reaching London. 

Coins surrendered since Janu- 
ary 16, 1942, represent the follow- 
ing very small percentages of 
those in circulation: 


Silver: Percent 
Rijksdaalders (244 -guilder 
J SS Wy 
I i i tg 
Half-guilders___...-__.----- E 
Kwartjes (quarters) --...--- 2% 
Dubbeltjes (dimes) -_------- 4, 
Nickel: Stuivers (5-cent pieces). 7 
RIED x sethaleciinesendinten dene 14 
NE a ae g 


Indication that a decree, issued 
March 13, 1943, calling in 1,000- 
and 500-guilder bank notes has 
been unsuccessful, is seen in the’ 
fact that tax officials receiving the 
bills in the Netherlands no longer 
ask searching questions of the per- 
sons offering them. 

The decree was intended to 
facilitate tax collection, to disclose 
hidden capital and hoarding, and 
to cut down on the black-market 
trade. The original Nazi-spon- 
sored decree specified that the 
high-value bills were to be sur- 
rendered immediately and could 
be used only for the payment of 
income taxes. 
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Pimento, 1,630 (816); 
Tea, 860 (432); and 
Vanilla, 1,040 (520). 


The consumption tax on imported or 
domestic beer was increased from 4.40 
francs to 7 francs per degree-hectoliter 
of wort, in order to equalize taxation with 
hygienic beverages. On chicory and 
other coffee substitutes the tax of 205 
francs per 100 kilograms, which had been 
suspended on April 24, 1940, to reduce 
imports of coffee, was reimposed. 

Special Tax Established to Cover Ex- 
penses of Central Office for Distribution 
of Industrial Products.—A special tax 
was established in France to cover the 
administrative expenses of the Central 
Office for Distribution of Industrial 
Products during 1943, by an order of 
December 29, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) on December 31. 

This tax takes the form of a surtax of 
40 percent of the special sales taxes col- 
lected by the various trade organization 
committees to cover their administrative 
expenses. 


French Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Inspection Taxes on Certain Agricul- 
tural Exports Increased.—The inspection 
taxes, applicable to certain colonial agri- 
cultural products exported from French 
Cameroun, have been increased, effective 
from January 1, 1943, by an order of 
November 18, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun on 
June 1, 1943. 

The new rates, in francs per metric ton 
or fraction of a ton, are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): Palm 
kernels, 10 (5); palm oil, 25 (5); cocoa, 
20 (15); and rubber, 50 (10). 


[See Commerce Reports of March 11, 1939, 
for a former announcement on these taxes.| 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Nuts: Export Standards of Qual- 
éty Revised.—Export standards of quality 
for palm nuts exported from French 
Equatorial Africa have been revised by 
order No. 1394 of June 26, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
July 15, and effective from September 1, 
1943. 

This order replaces order No. 2374 of 
December 1, 1941 (announced in ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1942). 

Rubber: Export Standards of Quality 
and Labeling Abolished—The standards 
of quality and labeling for rubber ex- 
ported from French Equatorial Africa 
were abolished, in view of the conditions 
of the purchase of rubber by the Rubber 
Control, by order No. 1296 of June 16, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the colony on July 15. 

[These standards had been in effect since 


March 1, 1942, as announced in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1942.) 
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French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


WAGES AND SALARIES INCREASED IN ALGERIA 


By an order of the Governor Genera) 
of Algeria wages and salaries in Algeria 
were increased by 25 percent, effective 
September 1, 1943, according to an Al- 
gerian press release of September 3, 
This rise applies to personnel employed 
in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments as well as in the liberal profes- 
sions, public offices, syndicates, and civi] 
societies and associations. Authoriza- 
tion to award increases within the limit 
of 25 percent was granted to the Gover- 
nor General by the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation about the middle of 
August, according to an earlier press 
report. 

Employers have been reminded that 
heavy fines have been authorized for 
failure to comply with the order for in- 
creased wages. 

Since the beginning of the war, living 
costs apparently have risen to a greater 
extent than wages and salaries. The 
latest published official index figure of 
living costs is 347.52 for February 1943, 
compared with an index of 129.35 for 
February 1939. No wage index for a 
comparable period is available. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alja: Export Standards of Quality and 
Packing Fixed in Morocco.—Standards 
of quality and packing for alfa and 
combed alfa exported from the French 
Zone of Morocco were fixed by an order 
of July 12, 1943, published in the Bulle- 
tin Officiel and effective on July 23. 

Nioras: Export-License Tax Fixed in 
Morocco.—The_ export-license tax on 
nioras (dried fruit of the CapS%icum 
annum) exported from the French Zone 
of Morocco has been fixed at 500 francs 
per 100 kilograms, gross weight, by an 
order of June 1, 1943, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel and effective on June 25. 

{This tax had been increased from 500 
francs to 1,300 francs per 100 kilograms on 
November 20, 1942, as announced in ForeIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1943. A sub- 


sequent change was made by an order of 
January 13, 1943.] 


Preserved Foods: Group of Exporters 
Dissolved in Morocco.—The Group of Ex- 
porters of Preserved Foods in the French 
Zone of Morocco was dissolved on June 
15, 1943, by an order of June 12, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of June 25. 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Manufactures: Increased 
Taz2s Authorized.—The Althing (Ice- 
landic Parliament) on September 6, 1943, 
passed a law authorizing the State 
Tobacco Monopoly to tax different types 
cf tobacco at rates between 10 percent 
and 150 percent ad valorem (the former 
maximum was 50 percent), according to 
the Icelandic press. 
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Madagascar 


Transport and’ Communication 


Merchant - Marine-Service-Reorgani- 
zation Order Revised.—The order of May 
6, 1943, providing for a reorganization of 
the Merchant-Marine Service of Mada- 
gascar was replaced by an order of June 
18, 1943, published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of Madagascar on June 26. 


{The order of May 6 was announced in 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 31, 1943.] 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Ceiling Prices on Gasoline Estab- 
lished.—New ee ma wholesale and 
retail prices of gasoline have been estab- 
lished in Mexico by an Executive resolu- 
tion, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 28, 1943. 

The new ceiling prices, dependent in 
most cases upon transportation costs, 
vary from 13.5 centavos (wholesale) per 
liter in Matamoros and Nuevo Laredo, 
State of Tamaulipas, to 25.5 centavos 
(wholesale) per liter in Merida, State of 
Yucatan. In all cases the retail price 
is 2 centavos per liter higher than the 
wholesale price. In Mexico City the 
prices per liter are 20 centavos retail and 
18 centavos wholesale. The price in 
villages not listed is to be that of the 
nearest distributing center, plus cost of 
transportation by the most economical 
means. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Central Bank Authorized to Buy 
Gold.—On September 13 the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay promulgated decree- 
law No. 304 which empowers the Bank 
of the Republic to buy and sell gold coin 
or gold bullion. Prior to that date the 
bank did not possess this power and it 
accordingly was not in the position to 
convert any of its foreign-exchange 
holdings into a true gold reserve had 
this been desired. The new law pro- 
vides that the bank may buy or sel! gold 
coin or gold bulliom at recognized inter- 
national values either in the domestic or 
in the foreign market. Any operation 
in the foreign field can be concluded by 
the bank through a resolution of its 
board of directors up to a maximum of 
40 percent of its foreign-exchange re- 
sources; any operation in excess of 40 
percent requires the agreement of the 
Minister of Finance. Any purchase of 
gold made within the country is to be 
paid for in Paraguayan currency and 
the aggregate of such purchases is with- 
out limitation. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentary Requirements for Air- 
Erpress Shipments Modified.—Commer- 
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cial invoices, legalized by the Peruvian 
consul in the country of shipment, are 
required for all shipments by air express 
to Peru valued at $100 or more, under 
Peruvian decree No. 19771 of August 28, 
1943. When valued at less than $100 
or its equivalent at the place of origin, 
however, the invoice need not be legal- 
ized, and when the amount of import 
duty payable in Peru does not exceed 
50 Peruvian soles (approximately $7.70 
U. S. currency) no commercial invoice 
is required. 

Tourists’ Automobiles: Period of Free 
Entry Extended to 1 Year—The period 
during which tourists’ automobiles, trail- 
ers, and motorcycles may remain in Peru 
duty free has been extended from 180 
to 360 days, according to a recently 
published decree dated November 18, 
1942, and its supplementary regulations 
of September 1, 1943. 

The Touring and Automobile Club of 
Peru, an affiliate of the international 
automobile associations, will be responsi- 
ble for the issuance of books of customs 
passes which will serve as the documents 
necessary for such free entry through the 
Peruvian customs. 

Registration of Sugar Export Con- 
tracts and Immediate Payment of Taxes 
Required.—All contracts covering the ex- 
portation of sugar from Peru must be 
registered with the Peruvian Ministry 
of Finance, according to a supreme de- 
cree dated September 25, 1943. Taxes 
assessed upon such exports must be paid 
within 6 days from the date agreed upon 
in the contracts, whether or not exporta- 
tion has been effected. Sugar export 
contracts must state in all cases the date 
of payment, and, in any case, the pay- 
ment of the taxes will be a requisite for 
sugar shipments from Peru. 

Pharmaceutical Products: New Regis- 
tration Regulations Promulgated.—Reg- 
ulations for the registration of pharma- 
ceutical products in Peru were estab- 
lished by a supreme decree promulgated 
on August 27, 1943, which also provided 
for the reregistration of those products 
which have been registered over 5 years 
upon the date of the decree. 

All trade-marked or patented pharma- 
ceuticals for human consumption, other 
than biologicals and other specified 
products, are required to be registered 
with and authorized by the Inspectorate- 
General of Pharmacy, as a prerequisite 
to their importation, manufacture, or 
sale in Peru. 

To obtain this authorization, separate 
applications for registration must be 
presented to the Inspectorate General 
for each specialty, and three samples, 
identical with the products as pre- 
sented for sale, must be submitted to- 
gether with the prospectus, labels, litera- 
ture, and a statement of the price at 
the factory of origin. A fee of 100 soles 
is collected for the registration of each 
imported pharmaceutical speciality. A 
period of 90 days is accorded to agents 
or importers of foreign pharmaceuticals 
in which to fulfill the prescribed re- 
quirements. 

Applications for registration must also 
be accompanied by a certificate from a 
pharmacist residing in Lima assuming 
responsibility for the constancy of the 
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Guatemala Purchases U. S. 
War Bonds 


Guatemala was one of the first 
Latin American nations to join 
with the United States in declaring 
war on Japan, Germany, and Italy 
in December 1941. Since then, 
that Republic has shown an in- 
creasing solidarity with the United 
States and the United Nations in 
the all-out effort to defeat the 
Axis forces of aggression. 

One of the most recent mani- 
festations of this solidarity was the 
purchase by Guatemalans and the 
Guatemalan Government of 
United States war bonds during 
the Third War Bond Drive. 

Announcement of this example 
of international “Back the Attack” 
help was made at Guatemala City 
in a release of the official Guate- 
malan press office, reading as 
follows: 

“The Government of Guatemala, 
confirming its objective of contrib- 
uting to the war effort of the 
United States of America, has in- 
vested the sum of $1,000,000 in 
bonds of the Third War Loan. The 
Banco Central de Guatemala, on 
its part, has acquired bonds of the 
same loan for another $1,000,000. 

“This action is a manifestation 
of Guatemala’s continental co- 
operation, since it is not an opera- 
tion with immediate profit motives, 
and its greatest value lies in its 
spiritual intent. It also testifies 
to the state of Guatemala’s 
finances and the honest use of its 
resources.” 
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formula and the form of advertising. 

For an imported product, it is necessary 

to submit an additional statement issued 

by the health authorjties of the exporting 

country and legalized by the Peruvian 

consul, giving the name and address of 

the producing laboratory and certifying’ 
that the establishment is operating 

under their supervision and control. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price of Corn Guaranteed to Grow- 
ers.—A price of 13s. 6d. per bag of 200 
pounds for corn grown by farmers of 
European origin has been guaranteed by 
the Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
according to a recent foreign press re- 
port. A bonus of 2s. a bag will also be- 
paid if the corn is produced under con- 
ditions designed to conserve and increase 
the fertility of the soil. The total guar- 
anteed price of Grade A corn with bonus 
is 15s. 6d. per bag. (A shilling = about’ 
$0.20.) 

The purpose of this official action is to 
encourage greater production of grain, 
obviating the necessity of importing it, 
and to give effect to the recommendation 
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Inter-American Exposition, 
Bogota, Colombia 


Word has just been received that 
the Exposicién de Bogota, an- 
nounced (in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 27) for the month 
of December this year, has been 
postponed. According to revised 
plans the Exposition will open on 
April 14 and run through July 
1944. 

Participation by organizations 
and companies in this country is 
desired, and any such interested 
may obtain a prospectus and full 
details by addressing: 

Sefior Dr. Alfonso Mejia Robledo, 
Director General. 
—— Interamericana de 
(e) 


Apartado 11-04, 
Bogota, Republic de Columbia, 
S. A. 
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of the Natural Resources Board that the 
efficient producer be adequately recom- 
pensed to enable him to improve and 
maintain fertility of the soil. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Five Percent Sales Tax Levied on 
Tobacco—Tobacco sales in Southern 
Rhodesia are now subject to a tax of 5 
percent according to an act promulgated 
July 23, 1943. 

The new tax is levied on the gross price 
after allowing for deductions to be made 
for the regular tobacco levy, a special 
abatement, and weighing, selling, and 
commission charges paid by the grower 
to the selling agent. 

A Tobacco Sales Tax Committee was 
also established by the act to consider 
applications for relief from payment of 
any part of the tax. Members are to be 
appointed by the Minister of Finance. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Manujactures: Government 
Monopolizes Wholesale Imports.—The 
Swedish Tobacco Monopoly now has the 
sole right to import into Sweden tobacco 
manufactures intended for wholesale, 
under a revised tobacco-monopoly law 
of June 11, 1943, published as No. 346 
in the Svensk Forfattningssamling of 
June 19 and effective July 1, 1943. Cer- 
tain retailers, however, will be permitted 
to eontinue to import such products, 
under monopoly control as to resale price 
and profit. Under the revised law the 
retail price of imported articles will be 
considerably reduced, because of the 
elimination of wholesalers’ profit and the 
consequent reduction in tax. 

A decree of June 11 (No. 347), which 
is to become effective later, establishes 
regulations under which compensation 
will be paid wholesalers and their per- 
sonnel who are adversely affected by 
the revised law. 
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The State Food Commission lowered 
the point value of imported full-sized 
cigarettes, from five points to two points, 
for the June 26 to July 16. 1943 ration 
period. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Subscribers Increased in 
1942—Telephone exchanges in opera- 
tion in Switzerland at the end of 1942 
totaled 946, states the foreign press. Of 
these, 804 were automatic and 142 were 
manual. 

During the year, the number of tele- 
phones being used by individual sub- 
scribers increased from 491,308 to 523,440. 
The number of public telephones in- 
creased from 6,253 to 6,390. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


No Wool Cloth Exports for United 
States ——The British Board of Trade has 
issued market allocations for woven 
wool cloth and blanket exports for the 
October 1943 to January 1944 allocation 
period. No allocations were issued for 
exports to the United States and Cen- 
tral and South America, except that li- 
censes for a limited quantity of hand- 
woven tweeds will be granted for export 
to the United States. This is the same 
procedure as adopted in the June to 
September allocation period, when hand- 
woven tweeds were the only cloths li- 
censed for export to the United States. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Uruguay 
during September was relatively un- 
changed from that of August. The com- 
ing of seasonal rains dispelled fears of 
a recurrence of the disastrous drought 
of a year ago, so that livestock and 
agriculture, the country’s chief economic 
concern, may continue their recovery 
from last year’s drought losses. Domes- 
tic difficulties caused by the war con- 
tinued, the people finding it hard to 
maintain their standard of living in the 
face of increasing costs. 

Aside from the war dislocations, the 
deferred effects of last year’s drought 
seem of considerable importance inter- 
nally. Normally, most of the money 
made in the country is spent in the city. 
Hence a more accurate appraisal of the 
losses caused by the drought may now 
be gained from orders being received by 
the city. These are only for absolute 
essentials, and many of them require ex- 
tensions of credit. This condition will 
probably continue for some time because 
natural recovery is slow. 

Fuel shortages continued, a general 
reduction of 30 percent in available sup- 
plies of petroleum products being an- 
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nounced. The use of wood for fuel, of 
serious concern because of the danger 
of deforestation, may be checked to g 
degree by the coming of warmer weather, 

As of July 31, 1943, the export trade 
balance amounted to $18,971,011. An in. 
teresting development in foreign trade 
during August was the increase in im. 
ports from Brazil, equal almost to the 
value of those from the United States, 
It was also noted that a demand for 
certain Uruguayan products was being 
developed in Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Recently released official statistics 
show that livestock slaughtered during 
the first 6 months of the year amounted 
to 861,000 cattle, 691,000 sheep, and 48. 
000 hogs, as compared with 758,000 cat- 
tle, 451,000 sheep, and 41,000 hogs for 
the corresponding semester of 1942. 
These figures give the total slaughter 
not only in the National slaughterhouse 
but also at the Anglo packing plant in 
the interior. A cattle census is to be 
taken in November, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture has released plans for 
mcre intensive poultry farming, 

Agricultural statistics for the principal 
crops also released for the 6-month pe- 
riods, are shown in tons as follows: 





are First First 
Commodity 5-year | 5mes- | semes- 
, period oe a ter 
1936-40} 1942 | 1948 
PRODUCTION | | 
Wheat 360, 766 |371,975 339, 321 
Rice 14, 674 | 18, 153 14, 719 
Corn 131, 793 (117, 621 36, 370 
Barley 11, 255 9, 251 §, 760 
Oats... 44,992 | 35,626 | 30,829 
Potatoes 30,897 | 34, 545 41,716 
Flax | 98,906 | 46,914 | 46, 469 
IMPORTS 
Wheat &, 378 208 
Rice | 158 
Corn 441 5, 034 34, 365 
Barley 38S 288 
Oats 2, 555 5, 556 15. 171 
Potatoes 22,572 | 3,651 881 
Flax 
EXPorRTS 
W heat. 74, 718 4, 448 
Flax 86.906 24, 282 20, 142 





In September the soil was being pre- 
pared for the planting of corn in October 
and November. With demand for this 
grain far in excess of supply, large plant- 
ings are anticipated. Linseed planting, 
which ended in August, was not so ex- 
tensive as expected, but the area sown 
at least approximates that of last year. 

Because of the shortage of necessary 
seed potatoes, the planting of this crop 
was disappointing. The next planting 
comes in January and the Government 
has arranged to import before then at 
least 7,000 tons of seed potatoes in order 
to avoid a repetition of the present 
difficulty. 

Preliminary estimates of the area sown 
to wheat suggest a considerable reduc- 
tion from that of last year. This reduc- 
tion is attributed largely to the shortage 
of motor fuel, particularly on the large 
farms where mechanical equipment is 
necessary. The weather has favored 
planting, and so far conditions for devel- 
opment have been excellent. 
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The administration has proposed a 
wheat institute, with five representatives 
of the Government, one each from the 
Committee for Rural Development, the 
Camara Mercantil de Productos del Pais, 
the Asociacion Rural, the Chamber of 
Industries, and the Bank of the Repub- 
lic, and with a president to be appointed 
py the Government and approved by the 
Senate. 

MANUFACTURING 


The woolen-textile industry continued 
capacity operations. Despite the greater 
profits in the export market, the indus- 
try is making strenuous efforts to take 
care of the internal market as well, its 
leaders having resisted the temptation to 
jgnore the home market and to expand 
unduly for the temporary foreign 
demand. 

The cotton-textile industry continued 
to complain of shortages of fine combed 
and mercerized yarns, but all of the mills 
were reasonably active, generally work- 
ing two shifts daily. 

Additional equipment for an important 
mill was recently received from the 
United States. When it is finally in- 
stalled, this factory will be able to pro- 
duce 1,000,000 kilograms of carded yarns 
a year, which amount will take care of 
the local demand for this product. The 
shortage of “high counts” in rayon con- 
tinued, arrivals from the United States 
having been limited. 

Prices for both woolen and cotton tex- 
tiles continued to advance slowly. 

The depression in the hat-manufac- 
turing industry has somewhat abated. 
The internal demand improved. Vene- 
zguela and Bolivia showed interest in cer- 
tain new sample shipments, and sales to 
these countries were expected. There 
was also a revival of optimism regarding 
exports to South Africa. 

In the tanning industry operations 
continued on a one-shift-daily basis. 
The export demand was fairly good and 
the local shoe manufacturers took more 
leather. Since the domestic production 
of shoes does not end before January, 
tanneries were expected to continue ac- 
tive forsome months. It is believed that 
other American countries would take 
more leather if shipping difficulties due 
to the war were not So great. 

Shoe factories are working a 5-day 
week, one-shift daily, on orders for the 
summer season. The increase in prices 
of leather has continued to be a handi- 
cap, inasmuch as all ordérs were based 
on expected low consumer purchasing 
power, and it is difficult to produce cer- 
tain items with any margin of profit. 

The glass industry continued to feel 
the shortage of fuel oil, but factories are 
keeping open 5 days a week, on a one- 
shift basis, and maintaining their per- 
sonnel. With the approach of the sum- 
mer season activity should increase, as 
consumer demand is heavier in warm 
weather for all kinds of glassware, but 
the recent 30 percent over-all cut in 
petroleum supplies has come at an un- 
fortunate time. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


Retail sales have fallen off. Proprie- 
tors of the large department stores 
blame this condition on the new schedule 
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of working hours, imposed by law for 
the purpose of saving fuel. In normal 
times the most active shopping period of 
the day begins at 5:30 p. m. and lasts 
until 7:30, but now the stores have to 
close at 5:30, just when office workers 
are released from their duties. 

Stocks of merchandise increased dur- 
ing September, and quantities may be 
considered sufficient, but many items are 
limited in quality and variety. Much 
general merchandise formerly came 
from Europe, and individual items could 
be ordered in small quantities, but war 
restrictions now make necessary the 
purchase of nearly all products from the 
depleted stocks of the United States. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


The official general index of the cost 
of living in Montevideo for August was 
reported again to be 122.3 (base, 1933—= 
100), the same figure which had been 
released for the months of July and 
June. The official explanation is that 
prices have achieved stability. 

Subsistence problems continued to pre- 
sent difficulties which administration 
measures have failed to overcome. Po- 
tatoes have been brought in from Ar- 
gentina, and a price of 11 centesimos a 
kilogram was fixed. 

Maximum prices for fuel oil were also 
fixed at 72.75 pesos per ton for heavy 
oil and 76.50 per ton for light. 

The Government has required a decla- 
ration of all copper in ingots, copper 
wire, zinc, and tinplate, and has author- 
ized the Bank of the Republic to pur- 
chase 500 tons of tinplate for canning 
without issuing calls for tenders. 

During September there was an over- 
all cut of 30 percent in supplies of gaso- 
line, kerosene, and gas oil. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Building permits issued in August in 
Montevideo totaled 505 for a value of 
1,155,000 pesos, as compared with 432 for 
July with a value of 1,486,219 pesos. 
Building certificates authorized from 
January 1 to August 31 amounted to 
8,730,000 pesos against 9,441,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1942; 15,789,000 
for 1941; 12,049,000 for 1940; and 16,058,- 
000 for 1939. 
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Bus and Streetcar Travel in Monte- 
video Increases.—Motorbusses in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, transported 14,524,818 
passengers in June, compared with 13,- 
960,770 in June 1942. Streetcars carried 
11,183,592 passengers, compared with 
a in the corresponding month of 
1942. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1943~44-——-The Venezuelan 
budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944, as approved by Congress 
on June 30, 1943, indicates a deficit of 
31,807,700 bolivares. Revenues are esti- 
mated at 316.693.000 bolivares and ex- 
penditures at 348,500,700 bolivares. Pro- 
vision is made for an internal loan of 
24,000,000 bolivares and for an Export- 
Import Bank loan equivalent to 7,807,700 
bolivares. Proceeds of both loans are 
to be used to finance the public-works 
program, l 

Estimated income for 1943-44, exclud- 
ing loan proceeds, is about 22,000,000 
bolivares larger than the estimates for 
1942-43 and about 45,000,000 bolivares in 
excess of estimated receipts for 1941-42. 
The principal changes in estimated in- 
come for 1943-44 compared with 1942-43 
are increases of 36,812,000 bolivares in 
income from mining and petroleum op- 
erations, 10,000,000 bolivares in receipts 
from the income tax which was not in 
effect when the 1942-43 budget was 
adopted, a decrease of 12,315,000 in esti- 
mated. revenues from import duties, re- 
flecting declines in imports as a result of 
war conditions, and an approximately 
20,000,000-bolivar decline in other mis- 
cellaneous revenues. Authorized loans 
are about 17,273,000 bolivares larger for 
1943-44 than for 1942-43. 

Authorized expenditures for 1943-44 
are 28,253,000 bolivares greater in the 
current than in the preceding fiscal year. 
This increase is more than accounted for 
by the increase in authorizations for 
public works from 80,498,000 bolivares to 
110,591,000 bolivares. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Leghorn, “Headline Port,” Gave Name to Hats and Chicks 


The port of Livorno, Italy (bombed from time to time by the Allies), is 
better known by its English name of Leghorn, made famous by the straw 
hats shipped from there, and by the hardy breed of Mediterranean chickens, 
“the greatest egg-laying machines of the poultry world.” 

When the Arno River silted up the harbor of Pisa in the sixteenth century, 
one of the Medici family developed a harbor at nearby Livorno, then a 
village of less than 800 inhabitants, says the National Geographic Society. 

Livorno became Italy’s second port, next to Genoa, and has added value 
today, as a military objective, because of its shipbuilding yards. Here too is 
located the Royal Naval Academy, the Annapolis of Italy. 

Old harbor fortifications of the Medici era still stand. Swamps have 
been drained, breakwaters built, and canals cut through and around the 
town, giving it the name of “the New Venice.” It was a popular year-round 
seaside resort. To the south Napoleon’s Island of Elba is visible. 

Thrown open to the oppressed of all lands, Livorno was a cosmopolitan 
center with more than 100,000 residents. There are Moors from Spain and 
Armenians from the Levant. There is a typical Scotch kirk, a Greek 
Orthodox and a Waldensian church. 
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Beverages 


SPANISH WINE STOCKS INCREASED 


Spanish table-wine stocks are esti- 
mated at 132,100,000 gallons, an amount 
equivalent to 5 years’ local consumption. 
This large increase in wine stocks is said 
to have been the result of high prices 
which decreased domestic consumption 
about 40 percent. 

Exports of wines and other alcoholic 
beverages are being stimulated. In the 
first quarter of 1943, table-wine exports 
totaled 4,823,000 gallons; liqueur wines, 
995,000 gallons; and brandies, 366,090 
gallons, according to official figures. 
Switzerland is the chief consumer of 
Spanish table wines, and a recent trade 
agreement with that country provides for 
the sale of 10,500,000 gallons during 
1943. 


GRAPE BEVERAGES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The price of wine in some sections of 
“Croatia,” Yugoslavia, has decreased 
suddenly from 120 kunas per liter to 60, 
according to the foreign press. This drop 
in price is explained by the fact that the 
vintage this year is unusually good, and 
as yet merchants have not sold all of 
last year’s stocks. 

Many vineyard owners are said to be 
making rakija (a local alcoholic drink) 
from their last year’s wine. Although 
only 200 liters of rakija can be made 
from 1,000 liters of wine, the loss in 
quantity is offset by the higher price paid 
for the local drink. 

The municipality of Zagreb has or- 
dered that, to discourage stealing, all 
venders of grapes must present a certifi- 
cate of origin for their goods. 


Chemicals 


Sopa Factory To Be BUILT IN HUNGARY 


The Hungaria Fertilizer, Sulfuric Acid 
& Chemical Industry Co. plans to build a 
soda factory in Hungary, the European 
press reports. Production, it is stated, 
will be sufficient to meet all domestic 
needs. 


Norway To Propuce More ALCOHOL 


A new alcohol plant, to be established 
at Skien, Norway, by Union Aktieselskab, 
a Norwegian pulp and paper company, 
according to the European press, is to 
have an annual capacity of 8,000 hecto- 
liters. 

Greaker Cellulose Co. also expects to 
produce sulfite alcohol. 


Coal 


BULGARIAN COAL OUTPUT INCREASED 


The assignment of 2,500 workers to 
Bulgarian coal mines, under the law for 





civil mobilization, has resulted in a 20 
percent increase in coal production dur- 
ing the last 7 months, says the Nazi press, 
and a further increase is expected. 


HUNGARIAN COAL IMPORTS SATISFACTORY 


Exports of coal for Budapest from 
Karwin and the region of the Saar dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1943 are reported 
by the Hungarian press as satisfactory. 
German - Hungarian negotiations are 
made to assure the gas companies of 
365,000 tons of coal—an increase of 
20,000 tons over last year’s total. 


Construction (In- 


cluding Highway) 
BUILDING ACTIVITY IN Urucuay Low 


Building permits issued in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in August totaled 505 
with a valuation of 1,155,000 pesos, an 
increase over July totals of 432 permits 
valued at 1,486,219 pesos. 

The value of permits issued from Jan- 
uary 1 to August 31 was the lowest re- 
ported for several years, amounting to 
only 8,730,000 pesos as against 9,441,000 
for the corresponding period of 1942; 
15,789,000 in 1941; 12,049,000 in 1940; 
and 16,058,000 in 1939. 

The Government is attempting to 
stimulate construction activity. 


BUILDING IN CANADA DECREASED 


Construction permits issued through- 
out Canada in July 1943 showed a sharp 
decrease. Permits issued had a declared 
value of $16,166,900 As compared with 
$32,093,400 in the corresponding period 
in 1942, or a 49.6 percent drop. 

Building permits issued in June called 
for work totaling $20,478,400, a 21.1 per- 
cent decline from that of June 1942. 

During the first 7 months of 1943, the 
cumulative value of permits was $118,- 
293,700 or a 29.2 percent decrease from 
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Air Observers’ Words 
Recorded 


Allied airmen on reconnaisance 
flights are forsaking the old pad- 
and-pencil method of setting down 
their observations. Instead, they 
can now dictate their reports into 
a microphone, and their words are 
recorded on thin wire wound 
around a _ spool 3 inches in 
diameter. 

The British press states that the 
recording instrument weighs about 
9 pounds and that it will hold‘a 
“speech” lasting as long as 26 
minutes. 
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the total of $167,040,600 in the corre. 
sponding period of last year. 

This decline is reported to be a direct 
result of the tapering off of wartime 
construction and restrictions on non. 
essential building. 

For the first 8 months of 1943, building 
permits issued in the city of Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, called for work valued 
at $1,395,065 as compared with $2,511,717 
in the corresponding period in 1942, 
states the Dominion press. 

A few residences are under construc- 
tion, and many old houses are being re- 
modeled into small apartments, but no 
new business buildings are being erected, 


Canary ISLANDS To Have NEw Roaps 


The sum of approximately $100,000 has 
been voted by the municipality of Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, for the construc- 
tion of new country roads, states the for- 
eign press. In addition, approximately 
$200,000 is to be added to the budget to 
be used entirely for country roads now 
under construction. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW DAM PLANNED IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


Renewed interest is being manifested 
in Southern Rhodesia in the proposal 
to build a power and irrigation dam at 
the Kariba Gorge on the Zambesi River 
(the boundary between northern and 
southern Rhodesia), according to the 
South African press. 

Below Victoria Falls, the Zambesi 
River flows through comparatively level 
country until it reaches a range of high 
hills through which it passes in what is 
called the Kariba Gorge to another 
stretch of level country beyond. The 
plan is to dam this gorge to create a 
reservoir to maintain a steady flow of 
water in the dry season and also to sup- 
ply power and water for irrigation. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


SpaIn Has New ELECTRICAL PLANTS 


An important new substation has 
been completed near Madrid by the So- 
ciedad Saltos del Duero to help meet 
the city’s increased demands for elec- 
tricity, states the foreign press. 

One 138/46-kilovolt transformer and 
one of 46/15 kilovolts, and one 15-kilo- 
volt, 20,000 kilovolt-ampere synchronous 
condenser have been installed; three 
more sets will be added later. 

Eventually, the station will be used to 
step down the power from 4 incoming 
138-kilovolt transmission lines from the 
Duero hydroelectric installations about 
190 miles away. 
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SWEDEN TO MAKE ELECTRIC WELDING 
EQUIPMENT 


A large Swedish electrical company 
recently completed a plant for the man- 
ufacture of electric welding equipment, 
according to the foreign press, and is 
planning a line of approximately 500 
types and sizes. Prior to the war, all 
heavy welding equipment was imported. 


SouTH AFRICAN SALES OF ELECTRICITY 


The 1942 report of the Electricity Sup- 
ply Commission of the Union of South 
Africa shows increases both in total out- 
put and in sales, despite such wartime 
difficulties as blackout regulations and 
scarcity of household electrical appli- 
ances. 

The total quantity of electricity gen- 
erated during 1942 was 4,474,600,000 kil- 
owatt-hours, an increase of 100,300,000 
kilowatt-hours, or 2.29 percent, over 1941 
production. Sales of electricity, includ- 
ing that obtained from outside sources 
as well as that generated in the Com- 
mission’s own stations, amounted to 
4,320,800,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The following table shows distribution 
of sales in 1942 and the percent of in- 
crease or decrease compared with 1941: 





Percent 
Million of in- 


Supplies kilowatt-| Grease or 
hours decrease 
compared 
with 1941 
Bulk supplies 
Mining 3, 324.9 +1. 67 
Municipal 319.8 +2. 41 
Direct supplies 
Traction 423.8 +1. 46 
Mining 51.6 +4. 51 
Industrial 179. 2 —3.01 
Domestic and street lighting 21.5 | +10. 41 
Total 4, 320.8 +14. 57 





Revenue for 1942 totaled £3,138,147, an 
increase of £129,473 over the preceding 
year, and costs rose from £3,004,520 to 
£3,134,331. Surplus for the year was 
£3,816. 

The Commission endeavors to operate 
at neither a profit nor a loss. 


CONSERVATION OF CURRENT IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Consumption of electric current is be- 
ing drastically curtailed in the Zagreb 
area of occupied Yugoslavia because of a 
coal shortage, according to foreign press 
reports. 

An order issued during the summer 
provided that industrial establishments, 
workshops, and private enterprises could 
use electricity only from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
on workdays and could use none on Sun- 
days. Current for lighting and the op- 
eration of electric appliances was limited 
to 50 percent of the amount used during 
the corresponding months of 1942. 

Further restrictions were ordered late 
in August. At that time, private dwell- 
ings, apartment houses, and industrial 
plants that in 1942 did not consume more 
than 5,000 kilowatt-hours, and commer- 
cial concerns were ordered to reduce con- 
sumption to 60 percent of the quantity 
then authorized. Industrial plants that 
had already limited consumption were 
exempt from this decree. 

The power shortage also made neces- 
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Dutch Eels for Nazi 
Stomachs Only 


A Hollander escaped to England 
reported recently that the ports of 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
bombed and blockaded by the 
Allies, had not been in use since 
mid-June. The informant said 
that ships of the Netherlands 
fishing fleet which were in port or 
in home waters at the time of the 
occupation had been gradually 
seized by the Germans, except for 
a small number of luggers. 

Fishing smacks continue to ply 
the Zuider Zee, but the entire catch 
is sent to Germany. In Friesland 
Province eels are no longer avail- 
able to the population, as eel fish- 
ers have been ordered to deliver 
their catches to German receiving 
offices. The eels are consumed by 
the German Army and by workers 
employed by factories which are 
producing for the Nazis. 
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sary a reduction in street car operations. 
Service starts an hour later in the morn- 
ing; some lines have been shortened; 
others are used only in rush hours; and 
some have been discontinued. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE CONSUMPTION 


Brazil’s domestic consumption of coffee 
in 1941 amounted to 4,487,500 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), according to statistics compiled 
by the Departmento Nacional do Cafe. 
This amount represents a per-capita con- 
sumption of about 14 pounds, figured on 
total population of 41,565,083, or 18 
pounds for each person over 6 years of 
age. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Moves ITs Cocoa 
Crop EARLY 


Cocoa moved into trade channels in 
September reduced the total amount on 
hand in the Dominican Republic from 
the 1943 summer crop to 105,000 bags of 
70 kilograms each (1 kilogram=—2.2046 
pounds). Of this amount, approximately 
80,000 bags are in the port of Sanchez 
and 25,000 are in Puerto Plata. No stocks 
of cocoa remain in warehouses in the 
interior, and it is expected that all cocoa 
will have been shipped before the 1943 
winter harvest begins to move to ports. 
No movements in quantity are expected 
before the middle of November, however. 

The present situation is much better 
than that of September 1942, when prac- 
tically none of the summer harvest had 
been made. 

Present prices being received by pro- 
ducers vary between $5.50 and $5.75 per 
50 kilograms. 
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Exports during August 1943 were the 
largest of any single month in the cur- 
rent year. 


Dairy Products 


BraziL IMPROVES Datry INDUSTRY 


The dairy industry in Sao Luiz, Brazil, 
is reported to have been reorganized in 
the past 2 years. Not only is all milk 
sold in the city required to be pasteur- 
ized, but all dairies located within the 
city limits were ordered to find new loca- 
tions outside the city. 

A milk-pasteurization plant equipped 
with modern machinery has been in op- 
eration for more than a year. Dairy 
farmers deliver milk to the plant twice 
each day. The milk is weighted at the 
time of delivery, and later in the day the 
dairymen arrive for their share of the 
bottled pasteurized milk. They receive 
90 percent by weight of the milk they de- 
liver, the 10 percent reduction taking 
care of normal shrinkage in handling 
and pasteurizing. 

Daily cutput of the plant is about 1,370 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts). 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE RATIONS IN 
SWEDEN 


The State Food Commission of Sweden 
announced that, during the September 
7-October 4 rationing period, one-half 
of the fat allotment must consist of 
household margarine. This order nulli- 
fies one made in July, which directed 
Swedish manufacturers of margarine to 
limit their production of household mar- 
garine by 50 percent. The midyear rule 
was made because an increased butter 
supply during the summer made it pos- 
sible to allow consumers to have three- 
fourths of their weekly ration of edible 
fats in butter and one-fourth in house- 
hold margarine. Therefore, the situa- 
tion in September will be the same as it 
was in June—on a 50-50 butter and 
household margarine basis. 


Fish and Products 


NEW ZEALAND’S OUTPUT OF CANNED FISH 


Production of canned fiish, other than 
shellfish and white bati, in New Zealand, 
amounted to 661,338 pounds in 1942. 
During the first 6 months of 1943, pro- 
duction totaled 436,547 pounds, accord- 
ing to the report of New Zealand Marine 
Department. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
CANADIAN CANNED OvuTPUT DIMINISHED 


The Canadian canned fruit pack of 
1943 is not likely to exceed 800,000 cases, 
about 50 percent of the 1942 pack. Jam 
production is also small. 

Ontario canners complain that price 
ceilings on canned strawberries and rasp- 
berries are less than production costs. 

Canners are subsidized $67.50 per ton 
for peaches, $40 for Bartlett pears, $20 
for Keiffer pears, and $50 for plums in 
order that growers may be paid prices 
of $130, $80, $60, and $100 per ton, re- 
spectively. 

The canned vegetable pack is esti- 
mated at 9,000,000 cases, about 82 per- 
cent of last year’s pack, including 1,000,- 
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000 cases for the armed forces. Peas are 
estimated at 1,750,000, which is 50 per- 
cent of last year’s pack; tomatoes 2,000,- 
000 cases or 91 percent; corn 1,800,000, 
about the same as last year; string beans 
700,000, 78 percent; asparagus 200,000, 
equal to last year’s pack; pumkin 250,000, 
or 117 percent; and spinach 50,000, 73 
percent of 1942 pack. 

Growers of tomatoes, peas, corn, and 
beans for canning are being subsidized 
more heavily than last year. The can- 
ner pays the grower a higher price and 
is reimbursed by a subsidy on the canned 
product. 


HUNGARIAN FRUIT AND VEGETABLES GO TO 
GERMANY 


The Hungarian Government has 
agreed to supply Germany with fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetables to the 
value of 72,000,000 marks, according to 
the foreign press, but Germany is re- 
questing 120,000,000 marks’ worth of 
these products. 


Grain and Products 
MEXICAN CORN CROP REDUCED 


Present prospects for the corn crop in 
Mexico indicate that the harvest may be 
about 1,900,000 metric tons. This is 20 
percent less than the 2,350,000 tons pro- 
duced last season. 


A REcoRD WHEAT CROP IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1942-43 wheat crop in the Orange 
Free State, Union of South Africa, is 
likely to exceed 2,500,000 bags of 200 
pounds each, a record figure, according 
to preliminary estimates. In 1941-42 the 
crop was only 700,000 bags, and in 1940- 
41 it was 1,471,090 bags. 


Meat and Products 


MEAT OUTPUT IN URUGUAY INCREASED 


Official statistics of livestock slaughter 
in Uruguay in the first 6 months of 1943, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1942, are shown in the following 
vable: 





January-June 


Livestock 1942 1943 
| 7 ~ | 
| Number Pesos Number Pesos 
Cattle __. 758, 000 39,896,000 | 861,000 | 41,831,000 
Sheep___- 451,000 | 1,717,000 691,000 | 2,746,000 
Hogs_---. 41,000 | 1,095, 000 48, 000 1, 249, 000 





Nuts and Products 


SPANISH Nut INDUSTRY AIDED 


The Spanish Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has authorized the free ex- 
portation of almonds and filberts and oils 
derived from these preducts to all coun- 
tries with which Spain maintains com- 
mercial relations. 

During recent years an embargo on the 
exportation of products of this type, and 
low prices established by the Spanish 
Price Commission, have severely affected 
the economic condition of the orchard 
owners in southern Spain, who produce 
most of the Spanish almonds and filberts. 
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Shipbuilding at Cartagena, 
Colombia 


The motor vessel Castillo Rada, 
the first built by the new shipyard 
at Cartagena, Colombia, recently 
P completed its trial run successfully, 
P reports the newspaper El Siglo, of 
> Bogota, the Colombian capital. 
> This vessel of 200 tons has ac- 
> commodations for 65 persons and 
> is planned for passenger, freight, 
> and live-cattle traffic between 
> Cartagena and Colon, Panama. 
> In the first trip the Castillo Rada 
: carried 125 tons of freight, a 
> number of passengers, and a ship- 
P ment of cattle taken on board at 
> the Colombian port of Cispata. 
: 
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The shipyard that turned out 
this vessel also reportedly has 
under construction a 400-ton 
motor vessel to be named the 
Bogota, scheduled to be launched 
at an early date. The yard has 
an order from the island of Aruba 
(Netherland West Indies) for the 
building of a 200-ton barge, and a 
Canadian firm in the banana busi- 
ness in Colombia is said by the 
Colombian press to be interested 
> in the construction of a 300-ton 
> motor vessel at Cartagena, having 
* 
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> 

> offered to provide the necessary 
> motors. 

> The shipyard, say the press ac- 
> counts, is faced with great 
> difficulty today in obtaining essen- 
; tial materials—such as nails, wire, 
, paint, ropes, pipes, and other req- 
> uisites—all of which supplies are 
> said to be exhausted at Cartagena. 
> Press comment is urging the 
> Colombian Government to take 
> steps looking toward the correc- 
> tion of that situation. 

> 
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By opening the way to a renewed for- 
eign trade in these products, the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce makes it 
possible for the free play of international 
prices to exert a beneficial influence both 
in the growing regions and, eventually, 
throughout the whole country through 
expanding commerce. 

The export price has not been defi- 
nitely fixed, but a series of prices have 
been established. They range from 8.75 
to 11.75 pesetas (10.95 Spanish pesetas 
equal $1.00 U.S. currency) per kilogram 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) for shelled 
filberts and from 2.75 to 4.70 pesetas for 
unshelled filberts, according to the va- 
riety of the nut, class, and quality. 
These prices form the basis for calcu- 
lating growers’ participation in “repay- 
ments,” that is, withholding taxes as- 
sessed upon the profits of the exporter to 
make an additional income available for 
the orchard owner. 

Shelled almonds have been exported 
from Spain in the past primarily to 
Switzerland, Argentina, the Axis coun- 
tries, and Scandinavian regions. Less 
than one-fourth of the total exportations 
have gone to Spanish possessions. The 
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1941 exports of 7,177 metric quintals ( 
metric quintal=22046 pounds) were 
larger than the 1942 exports of 5,997 
quintals, but prices in 1941 were lower 
than they were last year. Prices are not 
expected to rise rapidly this year be. 
cause stocks of almonds are high, foreign 
demand is comparatively low, and the 
domestic market is saturated. 

Exports of unshelled almonds from 
Spain in 1942 amounted to 12 metric 
quintals as compared with 173 quintals 
in 1941. 

Unshelled filberts were practically ag} 
shipped to Spanish possessions, exports 
in 1942 amounting to 1,010 metric quin- 
tals, as against 804 quintals in 1941. The 
exportation of shelled filberts was drasti- 
cally cut in 1942, under the embargo, ang 
only about 55 metric quintals were 
shipped as compared with 1,520 quintals 
in 1941. 

The value of shelled filberts exported 
fell from 201,015 pestas in 1941 to 15,544 
pesetas in 1942, of which 1,694 pesetas 
represented the share of the non-Spanish 
territories. 


Poultry Products 
EIRE REGULATES SHIPMENTS OF EcGs 


The Irish Department of Agriculture 
has prohibited the export of small quan- 
tities of eggs and poultry carried by post 
or by persons leaving the country. The 
order became effective August 20. No 
official explanation of the decision was 
offered, but, according to a press com- 
ment, egg exports through the post and 
by hand had become so large that they 
were tending to keep internal prices high 
and affected regular exports. 

Approximately 2,433 tons of eggs were 
shipped as freight from Cork to England 
during the period January—August 1943, 
Shippers calculate that a conservative 
estimate is about 35 cases per ton, which 
would mean an export of 85,155 cases, or 
2,554,650 dozens of eggs. It is stated that 
all of these shipments have been made 
to an English port. There is no demand 
in Scotland, as that country imports 
frcz2n eggs. It is therefore possible that 
the Government’s ban on parcel-post 
egg shipments may not have been so 
much with the view to conservation of 
eggs in Eire as the desire to direct the 
trade through specific channels. 


Spices and Related Products 
JAMAICA’S PIMENTO Crop Low 


The 1943 pimento crop in Jamaica is 
estimated at 25,000 to 30,000 bags as 
compared with a yield of 45,000 bags last 
year. The pimento crop in the coastal 
belt was reported as normal this year but 
production in the hill country was poor. 

The entire pimento crop was purchased 
by the Ministry of Food of the United 
Kingdom at a price of £4 16s.9d. per bag 
to the grower and £6 per bag to the dealer. 


Sugar and Products 


AUSTRALIAN SUGAR CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of sugar in Australia by 
the civilian population in private houses 
and public eating places, but excluding 
the armed forces and manufacturing 
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yses, Was about 74 pounds per head in 
1939; 76 pounds in 1940; and 78 pounds 
jn 1941 and 1942, according to official 
figures, states the foreign press. 

Consumption in 1943, under existing 
ration scale, excluding the armed forces 
and manufacturing uses (in foodstuffs) 
js estimated at from 68 to 70 pounds per 
head. 


PANAMA’S SUGAR CROP INCREASED 


The 1943-44 sugar crop of Panama is 
estimated at 13,227 short tons as com- 
pared with 8,863.7 tons in the previous 
season. 

Visible stocks of sugar in Panama on 
June 30, 1943, amounted to 5,500 short 
tons, and as domestic consumption in 
the 3-month period ended September 
30, 1943, amounted to 3,300 tons, stocks 
at the end of September totaled 2,200 
tons. 

There were no exports or imports of 
sugar from June 30 to September 30, 
1943. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC INCREASES LEATHER 
OUTPUT 


Statistics from the Dominican Re- 
public’s largest tannery, which produces 
approximately 25 percent of all leather 
manufactured domestically, indicate pro- 
gressive gains in output since 1941, par- 
ticularly in upper leather. Increased 
production has also been noted in the 
17 other tanneries in the Republic. De- 
creased imports and an improved ex- 
port market are largely responsible for 
the gains. 

Production of belting leather began 
in 1942, as a substitute for the United 
States product, imports of which were 
being seriously curtailed. Approxi- 
mately 200 pounds were produced dur- 
ing that year. Manufacture has con- 
tinued during 1943, but at an irregular 
rate, as belting leather is fabricated only 
by order. More than 160 pounds had 
been produced by mid-September. 


RUMANIANS ASK FERMISSION To HAVE 
SHOES MADE 


Rumanians who wish. shoes made to 
order from material which they them- 
selves have supplied, must first obtain 
permission from the local district com- 
mission, according to the Rumanian 
press, 


SOUTHERN RuopEsIA Has NEw TANNERIES 


Two tanneries have recently been 
started in Southern Rhodesia and two 
firms in Salisbury and Gwelo are now 
making boots and shoes in large num- 
bers, according to a British publication. 


Hides and Skins 


INDIA’S EXPORTS OF SKINS DECREASE 


Raw skins exported from India during 
1942-1943 were valued at 28,148 ruvees 
as compared with 38,877 rupees, at which 
1941-42 exports were estimated. 
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Tanned hide exports also indicated a 
decrease, having had a value of only 
26,384 rupees, in 1942-43 as compared 
with 38,882 rupees in 1941-42. 


PERU’S OUTPUT AND USE OF HIDES AND 
SKINS 


Estimated production of hides and 
skins in Peru during August 1943 came 
to 130,000 cattle hides, 700,000 sheep- 
skins, and 320,000 goat and kid skins. 
Domestic consumption during that period 
amounted to 19,885 cattle hides, 16,000 
sheepskins, and 4,500 goat and kid skins. 


RuMANIA To UsE Doc SKINS IN SHOES 


Dog skins are to be used in the manu- 
facture of shoes in Rumania, but only 
for the facings and linings, states the 
Axis press. 


URUGUAY’s OUTPUT OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Production of hides and skins in Uru- 
guay during August 1943 is estimated at 
53,872 cattle hides, 4,114 calf skins, and 
90,465 sheep and lamb skins. 


Tanning Materials 


NEW PLANT IN COLOMBIA TO PRODUCE 
TANNING MATERIALS 


A new plant near Buenaventura will 
produce tanning materials from man- 
grove bark, according to the foreign 
press. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEW FACTORY IN CEYLON MAKES PLYwoop 


The plywood factory at Gintota, Cey- 
lon, has made rapid progress, a British 
trade paper reports. 

Additional varieties of lumber have 
been found suitable for the manufacture 
of plywood, resulting in a considerable 
increase in output. Only selected types 
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were used at first, but recent experiments 
have shown the suitability of several 
timbers found in forests near the plant. 

Investigations are also being conducted 
at Gintota on new types of plywood con- 
tainers. These containers will be made 
waterproof by coating them with bitu- 
minous paint, a process which will also 
help destroy bacteria. 

Work on the extension of the factory’s 
electric-power facilities is nearing com- 
pletion. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MEDICINAL HERBS OF AFGHANISTAN 


Asafetida is widely grown in Afghan- 
istan, and considerable quantities are ex- 
ported to India where it is used as medi- 
cine. It is estimated that there is an 
exportable surplus of 330,000 to 550,000 
pounds each year. 

The following medicinal herbs are re- 
liably reported to be cultivated in Af- 
ghanistan: Gum tragacanth, saffron, 
agaric, fraxin, tansy, fumitory, cartha- 
mus, hemlock, atropine, hyssop, night 
shade, coriander, henna, fenugreek; cos- 
tus maritima, and costus indiana. 


BOLIVIAN EXPORTS OF CINCHONA INCREASE 


Bolivian exports of cinchona to the 
United States were 13 times greater in 
August than they were in July, and 30 
percent greater than the average of the 
first half year. 


FRENCH CONTROL OF MEDICINES 


All French proprietary-medicine man- 
ufacturers must now submit their prod- 
ucts to a special examining committee, 
states a foreign trade journal. Medicine 
without the committee’s stamp of ap- 
proval cannot be offered for sale. 


INSULIN RATIONED IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Diabetic patients in the Netherlands 
receive coupons each quarter for insulin. 
At the end of that time coupons become 
invalid and new ones must be obtained 
before more of the drug can be secured, 
reports a foreign chemical and drug 
magazine. 


YUGOSLAVIA To HavE MUNICIPAL PHARMACY 


Plans are under way to open a large 
municipal pharmacy in the center of 
Belgrade, Serbia, to accommodate about 
50,000 of the city’s employees, their fam- 
ilies, and the needy. The enterprise is 
backed by a Vienna firm, according to 
the foreign press. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CHAIN THEATERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Ltd., is reported by the foreign press to 
have acquired 44 theaters from the May- 
fair Circuit. Associated British, the sec- 
ond largest motion-picture corporation 
in England, now operates more than 500 
theaters. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


CanabDa’s GOLD OuTPUT REDUCED 


The value of output of gold-producing 
properties in British Columbia, Canada, 
has been estimated for 1943 at $16,000,- 
000. All but 7 of the 25 major properties 
have been closed. Production previously 
dropped in value from $22,000,000 in 1939 
to $19,000,000 in 1942. 


MINERAL EXPLORATIONS PLANNED IN 
CANADA 


Exploration in the Yukon by field par- 
ties of the Geological Survey of Canada 
will include a study of a belt 10 to 15 
miles wide along the Alaska military 
highway between Teslin and Watson 
Lakes in an area lying north and south 
of the Yukon-British Columbia bound- 
ary. In the Mayo district, tungsten and 
tin occurrences will be studied and the 
geology of the areas in which discoveries 
have been reported will be mapped. 

Deposits of scheelite and other tungs- 
ten ores in placer form have been known 
in the Mayo district since 1904. There 
were no shipments between the last and 
the present wars, but several tons of 
concentrate were shipped in 1942. The 
price of a unit of tungsten tri-oxide has 
risen from $17 to $26.50 and the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources advances 
to producers 75 percent of the estimated 
value of a consignment—a distinct bene- 
fit because navigation and transporta- 
tion difficulties make it necessary to hold 
some shipments over from one season to 
another. A good road and a bridge 

- across the McQuesten River have also 
improved conditions for mining and 
prospecting. 

Sources of placer tin are also to be 
studied. Cassiterite has been found in 
the pebbles of Dublin Gulch and an ex- 
amination of 800 pounds of sand from 
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Haggart Creek assayed 30.80 percent tin 
and 12.24 percent tungsten. Samples of 
sand taken last year from various creeks 
contained cassiterite and _ scheelite. 
Scheelite has been found in small veins 
and pegmatites at the heads of Dublin 
Gulch and Johnson Creek. Some say, 
however, that greater possibilities are 
offered in the contact metamorphic de- 
posits found for the first time in 1942 in 
the area near Dublin Gulch. 


SouTH AFRICA’s GOLD PRODUCTION 


Production of 1,089,708 fine ounces of 
gold, valued at £9,153,547 is reported by 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, Union 
of South Africa, for July 1943. Although 
these figures represent increases of 25,136 
ounces and £211,142 over totals for June, 
1943, the output for the first half of 
1943 was 14.5 percent below that of the 
January-June period of 1942. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


NEW MINERAL Propucts To BE MADE IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


Output of asbestos cement products in 
Ssuthern Rhodesia has been expanded to 
include the manufacture of concrete 
pipes, says the foreign press. 

Possibilities for the manufacture of 
glass from local sands are being investi- 
gated, and a pottery industry for the 
manufacture of pipes and possibly crock- 
ery is under consideration. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


SESAME-SEED PRODUCTION, AFGHANISTAN 


Most sesame seed from Afghanistan is 
sent to India. Latest official reports 
state that Afghanistan has an exportable 
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Mineral Resources of Afghanistan 


Most of the mineral resources of Afghanistan are undeveloped. Limited 
extracting equipment (consisting a few compressors, drills, and crushers) 
and a lack of transportation facilities for bulky items such as ores are 
largely responsible for failure to develop the deposits. 
the deposits are found in remote locations. 

Coal deposits include a mine at Darra-i-Sauf, said to contain nearly 
60,000,000 tons, and another at Barfak capable of yielding 100,000 tons, 
Fuel for the Baghlan Sugar Factory is 
obtained from a nearby mine and briqueting plant; another briqueting plant 
near Kabul produces a small quantity of coal for that city. 

A cement factory was established some time ago in Kabul, supplies of 
lime being plentiful, but fuel shortages caused the plant to close. 

In the region of Herat, an ancient copper mine has been rediscovered 
and antimony and lead occur in one deposit. 


Reports differ on the quality of asbestos that is available, but some speci- 
mens have fibers as long as 10 to 12 inches. 
and Panshir are reported to be suitable for sale only as scrap or waste. 
salt occurs principally in Badakshan and crystal salt in the Seistan. Dis- 
coveries of graphite and gypsum have been claimed by Polish geologists. 

Small quantities of Afghanistan marble are used in a lapidary factory in 
Kabul. Certain high qualities of quartz are in demand for jewelry, but the 
rubies that are mined are poor in quality, and tourmaline has not proved 
to be worthy of exploitation on a large scale. 
ful in Badakshan Province and is believed to be the best in the world. 
Formerly large quantities were exported to Germany. 


In addition, many of 


Lead is found also in the 


The mica deposits of Maidan 
Rock 


Lapis lazuli, however. is plenti- 
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surplus of about 660,000 pounds of this 
seed each year. 


ARABIAN FiIsH-O1L Factory ESTABLisygp 


A small fish-oil factory was establisheg 
and began production during 1943 in 
Mukalla, eastern Aden Protectorate 
Arabia. The British Government, it jg 
reported, is largely responsible for its 
financial backing. 


BULGARIA TO PRODUCE “Castor Or” 


In Bulgaria, “castor oil” in the future 
will be a product of rapeseed. Farmers 
are being given the seed free of charge 
and are thus encouraged to plant it. The 
Government purchases all supplies. 


OILSEED COLLECTIONS ORGANIZED IN 
BULGARIA 


Bulgarian authorities have organized 
collections of watermelon and musk- 
melon seeds. Estimates are that the for- 
mer contains 17 percent oil; the latter, 
25 percent. About 300,000 decares (one 
decare=0.2471 acre) of Bulgarian land 
annually are planted in melons, from 
which 40,000,000 kilograms of seed are 
produced. From these, a minimum of 
8,000,000 kilograms of oil is usually ob- 
tained. 

These sources are expected to supplant 
imports of oil which formerly have been 
used for industrial purposes. 

State foresters in Bulgaria are to 
organize and supervise the collection of 
beechnuts for the production of oil. 
They will hold all persons owning forests 
containing beech trees responsible for 
delivering the gathered nuts to oil fac- 
tories. The price has been set at 10 levs 
(1 lev=1.2 cents) per kilogram. 


NEW OLIVE TREES FOR FRENCH Morocco 


Olive-oil production in French Morocco 
is not expected to be sufficient to meet 
local demands for several years, even 
though the planting of olive trees con- 
tinues at the usual rate. Local authori- 
ties and technical advisers have worked 
together to rejuvenate old olive planta- 
tions. For 2 years in large areas in 
Morocco one of the most effective means 
of regenerating unproductive trees has 
been by grafting “oleastres.” This will 
be contained, reports an official of the 
Morocco Government. In order to obtain 
authorization to plant new vineyards, the 
grower must plant a required number of 
olive trees. 


HuNGARY HAs LARGE OILSEED CROP 


Approximately 384,000 acres of oilseeds 
were sown in Hungary this year, the 
Budapest press states. An effort is be- 
ing made to accustom the people to using 
vegetable oils in place of lard for cooking. 
Lard is expected to be in short supply 
as a result of a grain shortage which 
made it necessary to slaughter a great 
many hogs before they were fattened. 


INDIA RAISES LARGE PEANUT CROP 


The first forecast for the 1943-44 pea- 
nut crop in India, based on reports from 
97 percent of the total area under culti- 
vation, is 2,807,000 acres, or 1.7 percent 
less than 2,809,000 acres for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

A large increase in the peanut plant- 
ings in the Madras Province is attributed 
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to good prices and to insufficient irriga- 
tion sources for the growth of a second 
crop of rice. 
The final figures for the 1942-43 sea- 
n’s peanut yield were 7,431,000 acres 
and 2,714,000 long tons. 


MEXICO’S VEGETABLE OILSEED 
PRODUCTION 


Production of vegetable-oilseeds in 
Mexico has recently shown a significant 
increase. In the State of Jalisco, acre- 
age devoted to this type of planting has 
peen enlarged and, though irregular 
rains have affected other harvest, the 
oilseed crop appears to be undamaged. 

The drought, however, had an unfor- 
tunate effect on the 24,000 acres devoted 
to these commodities in Tamaulipas, and 
production is expected to be almost nil. 

Tampico, Mazatlan, and Matamoros 
areas are among those receiving greater 
attention in regard to their vegetable- 
oil possibilities. 

PRODUCTION OF TUNG OIL IN NYASALAND 
INCREASED 


Nyasaland’s production of tung oil in 
1942 was double that of 1941, and the 
present tung-nut crop is expected to 
show a further increase of 130 percent, 
states a foreign publication. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION OF OIL FROM 
PLANTS 


The 1942 crop of oil-bearing plants in 
Sweden yielded 8,000 tons of fats for mar- 
garine production, and it is believed that 
the country will double its edible oil 
plant production in 1943, according to 
the foreign press. Before the war Swe- 
den imported about 6,000 tons of edible 
oils each year. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS (EXCEPT NEWS- 
PRINT) INCREASED IN 1942 


Imports of newsprint into Argentina 
during 1942 amounted to 84,113 short 
tons, according to a Canadian publica- 
tion. This represented a 43-percent 
decrease from the 148,331 short tons 
imported during the preceding year. 

Argentina plans to obtain 36,000 tons 
of newsprint from Sweden in 1943 and 
the remainder of its requirements from 
Canada and Newfoundland. Although 
steamship service between Argentina and 
Sweden was suspended during the first 5 
months of 1943, Swedish steamers were 
expected to again arrive in Buenos Aires, 
it was stated. 

Imports of heavy wrapping paper rose 
from 6,801 short tons in 1941 to 22,793 
short tons in 1942. Sweden supplied 20,- 
685 short tons of the 1942 imports. 

Paperboard imports into Argentina 
during 1942 also showed a considerable 
increase, totaling 11,960 short tons com- 
pared with 5,784 during 1941. 

Other papers imported amounted to 
38,307 short tons, approximately 17,000 
short tons more than the 1941 figure. 

Imports of wood pulp for paper into 
Argentina during 1942 amounted to 46,- 
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For “Interminable Mastication”: Nicaraguans Want to 
“Chew Their Own” 


The newspaper El Norte of Managua, Nicaragua, reports that, at a recent 
meeting of bankers, merchants, businessmen, industrialists, and agricul- 
turists in the local Chamber of Commerce Building, to discuss the industrial 
and agricultural problems of the nation, one of the topics considered was 
the desirability of establishing soon a chewing-gum factory in Nicaragua 
“equal to those now functioning in Mexico, Guatemala, and other countries.” 

“This new industry,” says El Norte, “will save the money which for a long 
time has left our country to pay for imported chewing gum—not only supply- 
ing the local market but also, perhaps, producing a surplus for export.” 
Following this comment is the definite assertion that “an expert in the 
elaboration of this ‘masticaci6n interminable’ will produce chewing gum in 
Nicaragua at half the price of the imported article—a package such as previ- 
ously sold for 10 cents will sell for 5 cents. 
an important step in the progress of the nation.” 

Crude chicle reportedly abounds in the Department of Chontales, where 


The habit that so many million people find pleasurable is by no means 
a recently acquired custom for the children and adults of Central America 
and Mexico, because historical tradition tells us that the Spanish Con- 
quistadores who first touched these lands found the “original Americans” 
chewing gum, as well as bouncing rubber balls, smoking pipes, and eating 
baked potatoes—four practices that have since spread far beyond the 
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472 short tons, a slight increase over the 
44,021 short tons received during the 
preceding year. Approximately 96 per- 
cent of the 1942 imports of wood pulp 
came from Sweden. 


PRODUCTION IN KIANGSI PROVINCE, CHINA 


Paper ribbon for telecommunication, 
produced by the Ihwang Paper Mill, and 
good-grade waxed stencils, manufac- 
tured by the Min Sen Educational Sup- 
ply Factory, are produced in large quan- 
tities in Kiangsi Province, China. The 
paper-making industry in that area re- 
portedly has made rapid strides during 
the past few years. 


NEW PLANTS ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 


Palestine’s paper industry reports the 
establishment of two new plants, ac- 
cording to a British publication. One 
plant is said to produce a common board 
made of cotton waste and a pulp gained 
from banana and orange peels and ba- 
nana leaves. A patent for manufactur- 
ing board from such raw materials has 
been obtained. 

The other plant, which operates on a 
much broader basis, produces common 
wrapping paper. Papyrus found in 
Palestine’s lake districts provides raw 
material. The same plant produces the 
so-called “brown leather board” from 
salvaged leather cuttings. 

It is believed that the establishment 
of these plants may have laid the foun- 
dation for possible post-war manufac- 
ture of cheap boards from domestic raw 
materials. 


InDIA’s IMPORTS DECREASE 


Imports of paper into India during 
1942-43 were valued at 16,508 rupees 
compared with imports valued at 30,438 
rupees in 1941-42. 


IMPORTS INTO NYASALAND DECREASE 


Imports of paper, stationery, and ink 
into Nyasaland during the 4 months 
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ended April 30, 1943 were valued at £3,974 
compared with £6,011 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942, according to a British 
publication. 


FURTHER PAPER-CONSERVATION MEASURE 
IN U. K. 


To further conserve paper, railway 
season tickets in Great Britain are to 
be thinner and smaller than formerly, 
States a British publication. As existing 
stocks are used up, the new tickets will 
be printed on cardboard 0.015 inch thick. 
Based on a yearly issue of 326,077,500 
season tickets by the main-line railways 
and the London Passenger Transport 
Board, this measure will result in the 
release of 326 tons of paper pulp for war 
purposes. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Total oil production in Alberta, 
Canada, during July 1943, including 
natural gasoline, amounted to 816,776 
barrels compared with 845,013 barrels for 
July 1942. 

Natural-gas production amounted to 
3,683,835,000 cubic feet in July 1943, a 
slight decrease from the corresponding 
period of 1942 when 3,697,220,000 cubic 
feet were produced. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage in Alberta on August 1, 1943, 
amounted to 511,040 barrels compared 
with 443,728 barrels on August l a year 
ago. 

Refined-petroleum stocks in Alberta on 
July 1, 1943, totaled 1,192,774 barrels, an 
increase of 4,504 compared with July 1, 
1942, when 1,188,270 barrels were in 
storage. 

Recent important developments in 
Turner Valley were the large well 
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Rules Governing Export of Protective Coatings 


The Chemical Division of the War Production Board announced recently 
the procedure which must be followed by manufacturers who desire to 
export protective coatings or raw materials used in protective coatings under 
Office of Economic Warfare licenses. 

1. If the item to be exported is the finished paint, varnish, or lacquer, 
license application Form BEW-119 must be submitted in quadruplicate to 
the Chemicals Section, Chemicals and Health-Supplies Division, Office of 
Exports, Office of Economic Warfare. The manufacturer must further sub- 
mit to OEW end-use information insofar as possible and state the types of 
point, varnish, or lacquer in question. In addition the principal components 
which are under WPB allocation should be shown. 

2. To obtain the allocated raw materials required for producing the paint, 
varnish, or lacquer to be exported, the manufacturer must show on 
WPB-2945 forms filed with the War Production Board the export license 
number granted by OEW. No allocation of raw materials will be made until 


3. Where manufacturers desire to export allocated raw materials for pro- 
ducing protective coatings in a foreign country, the required WPB-2945 or 
similar forms must be sent directly to the Office of Economic Warfare 
together with license application Form BEW-119 in quadruplicate. When 
the license application has been approved, OEW will send the WPB~-2945 
forms to the War Production Board for allocation. 
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brought in on the south end of the field 
which was believed by oilmen to be dry 
territory, and another in the north ex- 
tension of the field. One of the wells 
produced at the rate of 200 barrels per 
hour, while the other spouted 75 barrels 
per hour prior to acidization. 

The second largest field in Alberta is 
at Taber, where three wells produced 
nearly 9,000 barrels of crude oil in July 
1943. 


PETROLEUM INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED IN 
Bocota, COLOMBIA 


A petroleum institute similar to the 
one in the United States has been estab- 
lished in Bogota, Colombia, states a 
foreign publication. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of crude petroleum in Peru 
for the first 6 months of 1943 amounted 
to 17,281,140 barrels, compared with 
6,540,079 barrels for the corresponding 
period of 1942. Natural-gasoline pro- 
duction during the first half of 1943 
totaled 540,153 barrels, compared with 
521,151 barrels for the first half of the 
preceding year. 


Radio 


TELEVISION SETS EXHIBITED IN ARGENTINA 


The first television transmitting and 
receiving sets to be operated in Argen- 
tina were exhibited September 22 by 
the Instituto Experimental de Television, 
a private organization. All materials 
used in constructing the sets, with the 
exception of tubes, were obtained in 
Argentina. 





The president of the Instituto Experi- 
mental de Television has stated that so 
far all work has been on an experimental 
basis and that commercial operations 
will not be started until after the war. 


Shipbuilding 
Two MortorsHips LAUNCHED IN SWEDEN 


The all-welded cargo motorship, 
Krageholm, of 6,500 deadweight tons, re- 
cently launched in Sweden, has refriger- 
ated holds for fruit and has accommoda- 
tions for 8 passengers. A speed of 16% 
knots is expected from the 6-cylinder, 
double-acting, 2-stroke, Diesel engine 
of 6,000 indicated horsepower. 

Launching of the Vretahom, of 17,300 
tons deadweight, is also reported by the 
foreign press. This vessel is propelled 
by an 8-cylinder, single-acting, 2-stroke, 
Diesel engine which develops 6,400 indi- 
cated horsepower. 


SWEDISH SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY DEPEND- 
ENT ON STEEL IMPORTS 


The Swedish shipbuilding industry 
uses between 80,000 and 100,000 tons of 
steel a year, says the foreign press, and 
only 15,000 tons of this is manufactured 
in Sweden. This year steel imports from 
Germany for the shipyards are expected 
to amount to 55,000 tons. 

The hot rolled steel that is used in 
shipbuilding was made subject to seques- 
tration in Sweden on August 1, 1943, but 
it is thought that shipyards will get an 
adequate supply of the seized raw ma- 
terial. Steel for vessels already under 


construction or being repaired was not 
expected to be affected. 
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A shipbuilder has called attention to 
the fact that practically all the steg 
used in the shipbuilding industry is man. 
ufactured under special order for each 
vessel under construction and cannot be 
easily shifted to construction of another 
vessel; this is also true of steel for repairs, 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 
ARABIAN SOAP PRODUCTION 


The soap factory at Aden, Arabia, re- 
portedly produces only a Cheap grade of 
laundry soap and has a daily output of 
approximately 200 cases. During the 
first 6 months of this year, the factory 
ceased operations for a few weeks be- 
cause of a lack of essential oils. After 
obtaining a quota of coconut oil from 
East Africa, it resumed work in July. 

Aden’s entire production of soap is 
used locally. 


COSMETIC MANUFACTURE PROHIBITED 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The manufacture of all cosmetics 
except toothpaste and talcum powder, 
is prohibited in Yugoslavia, reports a 
foreign trade magazine. 


Special Products 


CARDBOARD USED BY CANADIAN Toy 
MANUFACTURERS 


Toy manufacturers in Canada are 
finding cardboard well suited to their 
needs, the Dominion press says. 

Cardboard was first used as a substi- 
tute for materials now being channeled 
into war production, but it has been 
found to have a number of distinct ad- 
vantages. It is light in weight, has great 
tensile strength, can be finished easily in 
any color or combinations of colors, and 
can be produced economically. In addi- 
tion, there is little danger that cardboard 
toys, if dropped, will hurt the children 
or damage furniture. 


MEXICAN IMPORTS OF WATCHES INCREASE 


Only 168 wrist and pocket watches 
were imported by Mexico in March 1943, 
but the total number received during 
the first 3 months of this year was of- 
ficially reported as 20,849 valued at 
200,376 pesos. 

A large number of the watches came 
from Switzerland. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SOUTHERN BRAZIL’s ESTIMATED COTTON 
CROP 


Southern Brazil’s 1942-43 cotton crop 
is now expected to be larger than was 
originally anticipated. The second offi- 
cial estimate is 374,261 metric tons— 
25,122 tons higher than the first estimate. 
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BRAZIL’s COTTON-TEXTILE OPERATIONS, 
1942 


Brazil’s cotton-textile industry is re- 
ported to have operated 2,787,859 spindles 
and 88,447 looms in 1942. 


TRAQ’S ESTIMATED 1942 COTTON Crop 


Iraq’s 1942 cotton crop is estimated at 
4,500 bales of 160 kilograms each. This 
is far below the 19,845 bales of lint cotton 
produced in 1941. 

The 1943 crop is expected to be even 
smaller, possibly not more than 400 tons 
of lint cotton. Planting of cotton has 
dwindled because farmers find that 
grains are easier to cultivate and at the 
present time bring higher monetary 
returns. 


ReEcorD COTTON Crop EXPECTED IN MEXICO 


Mexico’s 1943 cotton crop is expected 
to be one of the highest on record. Pre- 
liminary unofficial estimates place pro- 
duction as high as 480,000 to 500,000 bales, 


even exceeding the 410,000 bales of 1942. © 


Early droughts seem to have had: no 
detrimental effects, and insect damage 
was slight. 


PORTUGUESE COTTON MILLS RESUME 
OPERATIONS 


Sufficient cotton was received in Portu- 
gal toward the end of August to permit 
mills to operate on a normal basis, after 
having been closed temporarily for lack 
of raw materials. 

Prices of cotton piece goods continued 
their upward trend. 


COTTON PRODUCTION DECREASES IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


South African farmers are gradually 
shifting their crops from cotton to food- 
stuffs. 

Only 710 bales of cotton were produced 
in 1941-42, and a like amount is expected 
for the 1942-43 crop year. In 1940-41, 
ginners reported a crop of 1,612 bales. 
The entire production is consumed with- 
in the Union. 


COTTON SPINNING, U. K. 


Overtime in cotton-spinning mills in 
the United Kingdom continued through- 
out the summer. 

Business was light during August, but 
sufficient orders are on hand to keep mills 
busy for the next several months. Pro- 
duction now consists almost entirely of 
requirements of the armed forces, utility 
clothing, and limited export goods. 

The yarn market was strong, with 
heavy demand for all counts and 
qualities. 


Silk and Products 
SERICULTURE SCHOOL, BULGARIA 


To insure the future of the Bulgarian 
silk industry, the Ministry of Agriculture 
plans to establish a school in Vratza, 
concerned primarily with instruction in 
the raising of silkworms, according to the 
Bulgarian press. 

The school will have a separate sec- 
tion for boys and girls, and prefers stu- 
dents under 18 years of age. A 2-year 
course, will include all phases of the silk 
industry, from setting of the eggs, care 
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and processing of cocoons, to spinning 
and weaving. 

All applications were to be submitted 
before September 15, and registration for 
the current school year was restricted to 
girls only. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Ten textile mills in Ecuador are en- 
gaged in the production of rayon fabrics, 
both of the woven and knitted varieties. 

Several of these mills operate retail 
stores and sell direct to consumers. 


RAYON SITUATION IN U. K. 


Demand for rayon yarn in the United 
Kingdom in August exceeded supplies, 
and orders have been placed for deliv- 
ery up to the end of the year. Govern- 
ment orders have increased. 

By careful distribution of yarn among 
consumers, it was found necessary to 
stop only very few licensed looms because 
of supply shortages. 

Limited by coupon rationing of cloth- 
ing, demand for rayon fabrics was about 
equal to supply. Low-priced rayon ma- 
terials were not popular with consumers, 
because it was considered more advan- 
tageous to relinquish coupons for more 
durable fabrics. To remedy this situa- 
tion, the Board of Trade is planning to 
reduce the coupon value of the cheaper 
woven fabrics and circular-knit lines. 

Export demand for rayon goods was 
greater than could be supplied, as a re- 
sult of the Government’s policy of put- 
ting all exports on an allocation basis, 
and shipping only to selected markets. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


In August, Argentina exported 15,264 
bales of wool. During the preceding 
month 16,085 bales were exported, and 
in August 1942 16,964. 

For the first 11 months of the wool 
year which began on October 1, 1942, ex- 
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ports of wool aggregated 163,637 bales, 
compared with 247,830 bales in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ARABIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Tobacco is one of the three important 
manufactures of Aden, Arabia. That 
grown in the eastern part of the Pro- 
tectorate is put up in crude form and 
used principally in the native water pipe. 
The only exports of such tobacco which 
are of much importance go to the 
Yemen. 

There is a small cigarette factory in 
Aden which manufactures Egyptian- 
type cigarettes, most of which are ex- 
ported to India and Saudi Arabia. 





Panama to Have New 
Cement Factory 


The new cement company “Cemento 
Panama, S. A.,” with a capital of a mil- 
lion and a half balboas, will reportedly 
set up a plant with a capacity of 3,000 
sacks a day—which represents the pres- 
ent daily cement requirements of the Re- 
public of Panama. The quarries have 
been investigated by technicians of the 
Canal Zone and pronounced first-class. 

The requisite machinery has been pur- 
chased in the United States and, accord- 
ing to the local press, will shortly be 
shipped to Panama. 

In the immediate past, Panama has 
bought large quantities of cement from 
Colombia. 





A bridge, 1 mile in length, has been 
opened for traffic over the River Bio- 
Bio, in the Province of Concepcion, Chile, 
the foreign press reports. The approxi- 
mate cost was 8,000,000 pesos. 


nw . — — 
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Donets Basin 


(Continued from p. 5) 


The German Occupation 


The German armies overran the 
Donets Basin in the summer of 1941, and 
have been in occupation since then, up 
till very recent days. As pointed out 
earlier, all industrial installations that 
could not be evacuated were destroyed 
or rendered inoperative for a long time 
by the retreating -Russians. Careful 
checking of the German press since the 
invasion fails to disclose that the in- 
vaders have had any success of im- 
portance in restoring production in the 
mines or plants. A few trainloads of 
manganese ore were shipped to German 
steel plants; but coal output was insuffi- 
cient to supply the Nazi army and the few 
small industrial units that had resumed 
production, and Silesian coal was im- 
ported to fill the gap. 

German failure to take advantage of 
this “industrial paradise,” now more im- 
portant for its industrial products than 
for those of its extensive agriculture, was 
undoubtedly due to Russian recalci- 
trance, and the refusal of the workers, if 
they could escape to join the guerillas 
fighting in the forests, to work (except in 
the capacity of slaves deported to Ger- 
man factories). This spirit of resistance 
persisted in the face of 2 years of G2rman 
suppression, and found expression in the 
past summer, when the Red Army reoc- 
cupied—it is hoped permanently—the 
Donets coal area, and is now driving the 
invaders steadily farther from the west- 
ern boundary of the Basin, the Dnepr 
River. 


Looking Forward 


The Soviet press reflects this reoccu- 
pation, and looks forward to a period of 
intensive reconstruction, when the coal 
and iron riches of the Donets Basin will 
again become, in even greater measure 
than before, the greatest center of pro- 
duction in European U.S. S. R., turning 
out quantities of varied products for the 
needs of the country and its people. 





Air-Freight Record in Canada 


A Canadian air-freight record was 
made recently by Canadian Airways, 
part of the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
in transporting supplies and materials 
needed in the construction of the 1,000,- 
000-horsepower Shipshaw power plant in 
northern Quebec, according to a foreign 
press report. 

Eight airplanes, equipped with floats in 
summer and skis in winter, freighted 
4,000 tons of equipment—including, be- 
sides men and provisions, four oxen and 
eight horses, a 20-foot, 1,600-pound 
motorboat, engines, compressors, a com- 
plete steam shovel, and electric generat- 
ing plants. 

To handle this, a special loading and 
fueling base was maintained at Beau- 
chene. 
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ton American Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to the dollar.] ! 





ee, 


Annual average 
‘ » Latest available quotation 





rate 
Country Unit quoted Pype of exchange yore 
1941 1942 Rate equiva- | Date, 
4 lent in 1943 
U.8 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Sept. 25 
Official B 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 2364 Do. 
Bid 4.88 4.94 4.04 2024. Do. 
Free market 4.24 +00 2500 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 43, 38 46, 46 42. 42 0236 Oct. 2 
Curb 54, 02 49. 66 44.50 Q225 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 Sept, 1 
Free market 19.72 19. 64 19. 63 05090 Do. 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20. 30 0493 Do. 
Curb 20, 30 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 Aug. 31 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. OO 0400 Do. 
Curb market 31,78 31.75 31.10 0323 Do 
Free 31.15 31.13 31.00 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange 31.15 31.138 31. 00 0323 Do. 
Mining dollar 31.35 31.13 31.00 0323 Do, 
Agricultural dollar 231.15 31.13 31. 00 0323 Do 
Colomb a do Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 5714. Oct. 1 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 AOS2 Do. 
Stabilization Fund ( (4 (4 Do 
Curb 1. 86 1.77 1.75 5714 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 85 5.71 5. 63 1776 Sept. 30 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free as 1. 1.00 1.0000 Sept, 26 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 15.00 14. 39 14. 10 0700 July 2 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2.04 1902 Sept. 1 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 185 4.85 2062 | Sept. 15 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Oct. 2 
Curb 5. 93 5. 20 1923 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 433. 00 $33. 00 0030 Sept. 
Peru Sol Free 6, 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 | Sept. 25 
Salvador Colon do 2.5) 2.5 2%) 1000 Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 00 1 1. 00 $263 Oct 2 
F ‘ree 2.31 1. 90 1.90 4263 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 
° Free 5 3. 7¢ 3.45 4. 35 2085 Do 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis Since November 1, 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
? Established March 25 
’ For class 2 merchandise, 1.7 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.7 
§ July 24-December 31 


95; class 3, 1.87: class 4, 1.95 


75; class 4, 1.785 


NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 


Revision of Latin American Exchange Rate Table 


The weekly table of Latin American Exchange Rates is being revised so as to include 
the latest available monthly averages in addition to the annual averages and latest 
available quotations. The table below shows the averages for the months January to 
August 1943, inclusive, which brings up to date averages hitherto published in Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. As averages for September and subsequent months become 
available, they will be shown in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Latin American Exchange Rates: Monthly Averages, 1943 


[NOTE Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with 
the following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Gua 
temalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to the dollar 





Feb- 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — ru March April May June July pe 
? ary ” 

Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 1.73 | 3.73 3.73 1.73 | 3.73) 3.73 | 3.73 
Official B 4.23 4.23 4.23 1. 23 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.3 

Bid 4.94 4.04 4.94 4.04 4.04 4.04 4.04 4.4 

Free market 4.24 4. 23 4. 20) 4.10 1.00 3. 98 3. 99 4.00 

Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46.46 | 44.27 | 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 
Curb 50.00 > 48.67 46.00 | 46.00) 45.30 > 43.30) 43.09 | 44.00 

Brazi! Cruzeiro Official 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50) 16.50 16.50 | 16.50) 16.50 | 16.50 
Free market 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.63 | 19.68 

Special free market 20.50 | 20.50 | 20.50 | 20.50 | 20.50 | 20.50 20.50 | 20.50 

Chile Peso Official 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 
Export draft 25.00 | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 

Curb market 34.16 33.55 33.81 | 33.00 30.97 | 31.48 | 31.88 | 31.26 

Free 31.00 | 31.00 31.00) 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 

Gold exchange 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 
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Latin American Exchange Rates: Monthly Averages, 1948 
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Continued 





—_—_—_ 
| | | | 

ti Janu- | Feb- | | Au- 

Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ag ru- |March; April | May | June | July | 3. 
ary ary | gust 
Chile. ...| Peso........| Mining dollar | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 
Agricultural dollar 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 
Colombia o=-00 Controlled 1.75 761. US:t 395 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 1.76 | 1.76] 1.76} 1.76) 1.76 

Stabilization fund (4) (') () (') (4) Cy pee 
Curb LTE LA Be eae Ba ee) a ee 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.64 | 5.66 5. 65 5.66 | (2) | 5.67] 5.64] 5.64 
Controlled 5.62 | 5.62 5.62 | 5.62] 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.00} 1.00} 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 14.10 
Honduras Lempira Official __- 2.04 | 2.04] 2.04] 2.04) 2.04] 2.04] 2.04] 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85) 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85] 4.85] 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official. 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00) 5.00) 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 
| Curb 5.05 | 5.00} 5.00] 5.01] 5.11] 5.26] 5.24] 5.26 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 (333.00 (333.00 |333.00 |333.00 (333.00 (333.00 |333. 00 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 } 6. 50 } 6.50 | 6.50 
Salvador Colon do 2.50} 2.50) 2.50) 2.50) 2.50] 2.50) 250) 2.50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.9 | 1.90! 1.90] 1.90] 1.90! 1.90! 1.90| 1.90 
| Free 1.90} 1.90] 1.90] 1.90] 1.90] 1.90] 1.90} 1.90 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 |} 3.35 | 3.35 
ree 


3.35 | 3.35| 3.35] 3.35] 3.35| 335| 3.35] 3.35 
‘ | | 





1 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


2? Data not received. 





Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXCHANGE OF PROCLAMATION AND RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
ICELAND 


The President’s proclamation of the 
reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Iceland which was 
signed at Reykjavik on August 27, 1943, 
and the instrument of ratification of the 
Regent of Iceland of that agreement 
were exchanged in Washington at 2:30 
p.m. on Wednesday, October 20, 1943, by 
the Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State of the United 
States, and the Honorable Thor Thors, 
Minister of Iceland in Washington, ac- 
cording to State Department Press Re- 
lease No. 441 of October 20, 1943. 


Article XVII of the agreement provides 
that it shall enter into force on the thir- 
tieth day following the exchange of the 
proclamation of the President of the 
United States for the instrument of 
ratification of the Regent of Iceland. 
Accordingly, the agreement will enter 
into force on November 19, 1943. 

The English text of the agreement was 
made public in the State Department’s 
press release No. 357 of August 27, 1943. 
An analysis of the agreement, prepared 
by the interdepartmental trade-agree- 
ments organization, was given in the 
State Department’s press release ‘No. 358 
of August 27, 1943, and a statement con- 
cerning the President’s proclamation of 
the agreement was made in its press re- 
lease No. 413 of October 2, 1943. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 


Trade Agreements Signed—Con. 





Country Date signed | Date effective 

Cuba Aug. 24,1934 Sept. 3,1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg Feb. 27, 1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5,1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao) | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936) Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 


Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 

France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than | 

1936 | Do. 


Morocco May 6, 
Nicaragua Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
EF] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia * Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 





Country | Date signed |Date effective 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 
Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

Canada (revision ofagree- | 
ment of 1935) do | Do. 

Turkey | Apr , 1939 | May 5, 1939 

Venezuela | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 

Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) 

Canada (supplementary 


Dee. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 


agreement)s | Dee. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) |} Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5,1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Tran Apr. 8, 1943 (*) 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19,1943 





3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 

‘Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which- Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| 
Latest date 
| Date of issu- for submit- 


| 

| 

Date for oral 
ance of notice | ting written | 


presentation 
of views 


Country 
statements 





Bolivia___| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay_| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1943 
Cuba | Oct. 19,1943 | Nov. 17,1943 | Nov. 24, 1943 








[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Brazil Establishes New 
Administrative Units 


By the terms of a Presidential decree 
effective October 1, Brazilian State and 
municipal lands in territories bordering 
on the Guianas, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Argentina pass over to 
the Federal dominion, their adminis- 
tration being regulated by special law. 

Various new territories will thus be 
formed: Amapa will have its northwest 
boundary joining French Guiana and 
Dutch Guiana; Rio Branco will be 
bounded northeast, north, and north- 
west by British Guiana and Venezuela; 
Guapore will be bounded south and 
southwest by Bolivia; Pontapora will be 
bounded south and southwest by Para- 
guay and west and northwest by the 
Paraguay River; and Iguassu will be 
bounded to the south by the Uruguay 
River and southwest, west, and north- 
west by the Argentine-Paraguay inter- 
national line. (Note: The foregoing in- 
formation has been furnished by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.) 





Habana’s new Goodrich Tire Factory, 
started in 1940, has recently been com- 
pleted, says the Cuban press. This plant 
will employ 200 workers and turn out 
automobile and truck tires as well as 
other products of rubber. The plant is 
at Puentes Grandes. a suburb of Habana. 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 








| 
| > : Date of 
Trade-mark | Product publication 
—|- oe 
Golf__..._.......| Perfumery and toilet_| Sept. 27 to Oct. 


2, 1943 
Francis D'Ar- | Hardware and ba- | Do. 

tois. zaar, furniture, 
carpets, oilcloths, 
tapestry, etc.,toys. 


Santa Maria_.___| Soap, candles, and Do. 
matches. 
Kreesvoid______. Textiles, dry goods, Do. 


read y-to-wears, 
etc , millinery. 





Co-Fer-Vit_. Drug store and chem- Do. 
ical products. 
rit ocim tel Groceries, foodstuffs. Do. 
Vivax_......__._.| Perfumery and toilet. Do. 
ee Drug store and Do. 





chemical products, 
rfumery and toi- 


et articles. | 
ST | Drug store and | Do. 
| chemical products. ; 
Patricia.__.......| Beverages........__. Oct. 4 to 9,1943 
Mistral__.__..__.| Jewelry, watches, Do. 
and c 4 
Resyl_.._-- Drug store and Do. 
chemical products. 
Radical. _- Boots, shoes, leather | Do. 
goods. 
Vivired _- Perfumery and toi- Do. 
let. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Official Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from the date of publication: 

















, | Class number and Date of 
Trade-mark product | publication 
Impermetil No. 1—Chemicals Aug. 31, 1943 
Frico._.__- ..| No. 8—Radios and Do. 
electrical apparatus. 
Teonefron No. 3.—Pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal products. 
Zenith ___- ..| No. 14—Articles of | Sept. 1, 1943 
blown glass. 
Sterilex__-_ es ......--| Aug. 31, 1943 
Belmond_- No. 48—Perfumery. Sept. 1, 1943 
Linimex. ___- No. 2—Chemical prod- Do. 
ucts for veterinary 
purposes. 
Old Maryland-.-.| No. 48—Perfumery Do. 
Life______._.___..| No. 36—Shoe wear Do. 
Cleveland...____| No. 44—Cigarettes } Do. 
J ch No. 48—Perfumery____| Sept. 3, 1943 
Relampo | No. 1—Chemical prod- | Do. 
| _ucts. 
| No. 55—Floor pol- 
ishes. 
No. 52—Animal and 
vegetable sub- 
Stances, not speci- | 
| _ fied. | 
Gigante_________ | No.6—Hoisting equip: | Do. 
| ment. 
Neutrogas.......| No. 10—Producer-gas | Do. 
accessory. 
Ovocalcine --| No. 3—Pharmaceuti- | Do. 
eal product. | 
| No. 31—A nutritive | 
| product. | 
Lincoln _ _. | No. 8—Precision and Do. 
scientific instru- 
ments. 
Minerva_.......| No. 3—Pharmaceuti- | Do. 
| eal product. 
Royal_____. | No. 32—Cloths________| Do. 
Ultralux_____.._| No. 8—Equipment for Do 
| Juminous signs and 
| projectors. | 
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Applications 





n Class number and Date of 
rade-mé 
rrade-mark product | publication 


No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Sept. 3, 1943 
product. | 

Primus No. 10—Instruments, | Sept. 6, 1943 

apparatus, and con- 

trivances for surgical | 

or curative purposes. | 


Sulfa-Film 





October 30, 1943 





ial 
ee eee? Class numberand | Date of 
l'rade-mark product publication 


Primus Standard.| No. 10—Instruments, | Sept. 6, 1943 
apparatus, and con- 
trivances for surgical 
or curative purposes. | 


Columbus | No. 8—Precision and | Do. 
| scientificinstruments.| 
Alga Raio | No. 60—Drawings and Do. 
models of airplanes. 
90 Metal V | No. 11—Cutlery and | Do. 


edge tools. 
No. 13—Goods of pre- | 
cious metals and 
imitations of such 
goods, and jewelry. 








Chile.—The following applications for trade-mark registration were published in 
the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Opposition must be filed within 30 days from the date 


of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Simosan_ | No. 8 
Sinclair Refining Company, H. C., Tenol No. 19 


Tree and vegetable products 





Date of 


Class number and product “ii 
I publication 


Oct. 1, 1943 


painting. 


Bambi, Sporting Stepper, Liberty, Wondy Wonnie_| No. 


Roxy...-. No. 
Tops Sele No. 56 
Sheridan, Tops No. 57 
Iris No. 
Tris__ No. 
V-8._.. Y No. 
Bambi, Marjorie ; No. 72 


and toys 


Suavitex, Solbril, D. O. C. A., Lativa, Sulfa- | No.7 


metazina, Ingra, Yodenina, Vioban, Yodasol, | 
Agrecolina, Entozon, Esurdina, Derrofeno, 

Nemural, Neumoserina, Murnil, Yatren Case- 

ina, Yatren E 104, Skat, Prover, Pro-Zoo, Al- 

pinas, Licor Verdu, Cremogen, Antiphlogistine, 

America, Dionina, Fenalan, Fenaluz, Otogenol, 

Otolisan, Otogenin, Otovisin, Pentilina, Peni- 

tina, Otolasin, Pecto Cerval, Lapresin, Polli- 

sulan Plantacor Niacinil, Niacinit, Pepto- 

Bismol, P. D. 

American Film. | No. 


Lubricating oils and greases and oils for Do 
-Clothing ‘ Do. 
Footwear __. Do. 
Toilet articles Do 
Perfumed products and toiletries Do. 
Edible fats Do. 
Milk and milk products Do. 
Bread, pastry, confections, sirups, etc Do. 
Sporting apparatus and articles, games, Do 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products... _| Do 

Apparatus and utensils for cinematog Do. 


raphy and photography, sensitized papers, etc. 


| 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Publication 


Commodity late 
aa 


Trade-mark 


Royal Ludgat« Dry gin Oct 5, 1943 
Conac Tres. Beverages in general, Do 
Plumas. nonmedicinal, alco- 
holic or nonalco- 
holic 





Imports of iron and steel sheets into 
India in 1942-43 (March 1 to April 30) 
decreased in value to 6,401,000 rupees 
from the 10,364,000 rupees reported in 
1941-42, the foreign press states. 





Trolleybuses in Biel, Switzerland, have 
been equipped with loud speakers for 
the use of the conductors in giving out 
information and announcing _ stops, 
states a European transport journal. 








C.A.A. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
October 26, 1943: 


No. 495—Current Export Bulletin No. 128 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 128 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Controlled Materials Plan—Fourth Quar- 
ter, 1943 
A. GENERAL 


a. The purpose of this announcement is 
to explain export procedures of the Office of 
Economic Warfare under the Controlled 
Materials Plan in the fourth quarter, 1943. 

b. Except as indicated herein, exporters 
should continue to follow the procedures set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Number 12 (Section II, chapter 6, page 125). 
SP (Special) license holders should note the 
procedure for projects and foreign enterprise 
MRO and Production Requirement Programs 
outlined in Section II, chapter 7, page 129. 


B. INCREASES AND DECREASES OF ALLOTMENTS 
For CLass A PRODUCTS 


a. Exporters requesting an increase in a 
previous allotment, must apply on the revised 
form, CMP-4A, dated June 21, 1943, by indi- 
cating that they are making request for 
increase by appropriate check-mark in section 
3a of this form. 

b. Where such requests are granted by the 
Office of Economic Warfare, increased allot- 
ments will be granted on WPB form CMPL- 
200. Increases in allotments to secondary 
consumers should be made on WPB form 
CMPL-200A. 

c. In cases where it becomes necessary for 
the Office of Economic Warfare to reduce an 
allotment already granted, such decrease will 
be made on WPB form CMPL--201. Decreases 
in allotments to secondary consumers should 
be made on CMPL--201A. 

d. Whenever an exporter requests an in- 
crease in a previous allotment from OEW, he 
should attach to his application a writterf 
explanation indicating why such increase is 
requested. 


C. RETURN OF ALLOTMENTS 


a. In all instances where it becomes neces- 
sary for the Office of Economic Warfare to 
cancel an allotment already granted, or where 
an exporter is unable to use an allotment 
(or portion of an allotment) granted by 
OEW, the return of unused allotment of 
controlled materials should be made by ex- 
porters on WPB form CMP-32, entitled “Con- 
sumers Return of Allotments,” dated July 
28, 1943; the exporter must also specify the 
license number, country of destination, and 
commodity description. Such returns should 
be made direct to OEW where the original 
allotment was obtained from this Agency. 
Otherwise, the allotment should be returned 
to the person from whom it was received. 
See, however, Direction 26 to CMP Regula- 
tion No. 1 which provides as follows: “In 
those cases where it is impractical for a sec- 
ondary consumer to return an allotment to 
the person from whom he received it, he may 
make the return directly to the Claimant 
Agency whose symbol appears on the allot- 
ment * * *.” “This situation may occur 
where a secondary consumer produces the 
same product for a relatively large number 
of customers whose schedules are all identi- 


fied by the same abbreviated allotment ° 


Bamber °* & 9” 
b. Exporters are advised that paragraph 
(i) on page 4 of CMP Regulation 1 (amended 
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October 4, 1943), sets forth the method of 
canceling or reducing allotments. Under 
that provision, if an allotment received by a 
person is canceled, he must cancel all allot- 
ments which he has made and all author- 
ized controlled material orders he has placed 
on the basis of the allotment: and if an 
allotment received by a person is reduced, 
he must cancel or reduce allotments which 
he has placed to the extent that the same 
exceed his allotments as reduced. Paragraph 
(w) on page 9 of this Regulation relates to 
adjustments in allotments where require- 
ments change. Under this provision, if a 
consumer’s requirements for controlled ma- 
terials or Class A products are increased 
after he receives his allotment, he should 
apply for an additional allotment from the 
person who made the same. If his require- 
ments decrease, for any reason, he shall 
promptly cancel or reduce his allotment. 


D. STEEL, COPPER, AND COPPER BASE ALLOYS— 
DELIVERY DATES 


a. CMP Regulation 1, as amended October 
4, 1943, provides that a controlled materials 
producer “may make delivery during the 15 
days prior to the requested delivery month, 
but not before then * * *. If a producer, 
after accepting anorder * * * finds that, 
due to contingencies which he could not 
reasonably have foreseen, he is obliged to 
postpone the delivery date, he must promptly 
advise his customer of the approximate date 
when delivery can be scheduled, and keep 
his customer advised of any changes in that 
date. Delivery of any such carry-over order 
for steel or copper must be scheduled and 
made in preference to any order for similar 
material originally scheduled for a later 
month * * * When the new date for 
delivery on a carry-over order falls within a 
later quarter than that indicated on the orig- 
inal order, the producer must make delivery 
on the basis of the original order even if that 
order shows that the allotment was valid for 
a quarter earlier than the one in which deliv- 
ery is actually to be made * * *.” 

“If a producer is unable to accept an order 
for the month requested * * *, but has 
open space available in either of the two 
following months, the producer must accept 
and schedule the order for delivery as early 
as possible in either of the two following 
months and must promptly notify the cus- 
tomer of the proposed delivery date and tell 
him that the order has been accepted subject 
to written confirmation within seven days. 
If the customer does not have written con- 
firmation of the new delivery date in the 
producer's hands within seven days after the 
date on which the notice of tentative accept- 
ance was sent, the producer must cancel the 
order. If the new delivery date falls within 
a later quarter than that shown on the orig- 
inal authorized controlled material order the 
confirmation has no effect unless it is accom- 
panied by the customer’s certification that he 
has an allotment valid for the new quarter, 
in which case the customer must charge the 
order against that allotment.” 

b. Two Directions have been issued by the 
War Production Board under which steel 
producers, brass mills, copper wire mills, and 
copper and copper-base alloy foundries may 
accept orders for such controlled materials 
bearing the allotment number of the Office 
of Economic Warfare even though the date 
and point of delivery are not specified, pro- 
vided that such orders are complete in all 
other details. Direction No. 20 to CMP Reg- 
ulation 1, dated July 5, 1943, relates to steel 
producers. Direction 29 to CMP Regulation 
1, dated September 13, 1943, relates to brass 
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mills, copper wire mills, and copper and 
copper-base alloy foundries. 


E. SHIPs OF FRIENDLY ForREIGN NaTIONS—MRO 


A. Under Direction 6 to CMP Regulation 
5, dated June 21, 1943, two provisions of im- 
portance to exporters appear: 

(i) Persons operating ships under the flags 
of United Nations may obtain maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies essential for 
the operating of such ships under CMP Reg- 
ulation 5. 

(ii) Persons operating ships under flags of 
neutral nations, not United Nations, may 
have the same privilege if, but only if, the 
purchase order to which a preference rating 
or MRO symbol is applied is countersigned 
by a representative of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 


F. CMP INqQuIRIEs 


Information, forms, and publications with 
respect to CMP may be obtained from War 
Production Board field offices or main office 
in Washington, D. C. 

Inquiries relating specifically to export 
problems should be addressed to Exporters’ 
Service Division, Office of Exports, Office of 
Economic Warfare, Washington 25, D. C., and 
headed “CMP Inquiry.” (“CMP inquiry—SP 
License” in the case of projects or foreign 
enterprise MRO and production requirement 
programs.) 


Il. Exportations of Distressed and Used Ma- 
terials Without Import RecOommenda- 
tions 


A. The Office of Economic Warfare will ac- 
cept and consider license applications to ex- 
port any distressed materials, except copper 
and aluminum products, without an accom- 
panying import recommendation provided 
the exportation is in the interest of the 
war effort, and the economy of the country 
of destination. If licensed, such shipments 
will not be charged against the OEW alloca- 
tion to the country of destination. Dis- 
tressed materials within the scope of this 
Bulletin include only: 

(a) Materials produced for export sale 
which have become distressed. 

(d) Idle and excess distressed inventories. 
In the case of steel, such idle and distressed 
inventories must be listed by the Steel Re- 
covery Branch, War Production Board, as 
distressed. 

(c) Stocks vested by Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 

B. Steel mill accumulations, including 
over-runs of prime material, re-rolled rails 
and re-rolled rail products, and second grade 
material of whatever kind, sold by steel pro- 
ducers to the exporter are not distressed 
materials within the meaning of this Bul- 
letin. The Steel Recovery Branch of the 
War Production Board, 5835 Baum Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, must approve 
all exports of steel licensed as distressed steel. 
Clearance with the Steel Recovery Branch 
of the War Production Board may be made 
by the exporter, whereupon the Steel Re- 
covery Branch may release and reserve such 
distressed steel to the exporter while his ex- 
port license application is pending in the 
Office of Exports. 

C. The Office of Economic Warfare will ac- 
cept and consider license applications to ex- 
port second-hand iron and steel and used 
machinery and equipment, except used ma- 
chinery and equipment for which a specific 
allocation has been made (such as used type- 
writers and used laundry machinery), with- 
out an accompanying import recommenda- 
tion, provided the exportation is in the in- 
terest of the war effort, and the economy 
of the country of destination. If licensed, 
such shipments will not be charged against 
the OEW allocation to the country of desti- 
nation. 

D. Where the commodities proposed to be 
exported fall within the above categories ex- 
porters shall state on the license application 
(under question 11 on OEW 119 or under 
question 8 on BEW 166) that the commodi- 
ties are “distressed,” or “used” as the case 
may be. Although no Import Recommenda- 
tion need be submitted with license appli- 
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cations for such commodities, the license 
application will be expedited if an Import 
Recommendation is submitted covering the 
shipment. 

E. Exporters are cautioned to use due 
prudence in making commitments for com- 
modities which may be ciassified as distressed 
or used, because such critical materials may 
be subject to import regulations in the coun- 
try of destination and because licensing of 
such commodities will be strictly on the basis 
of importance to the war effort, and the 
economy of the country of destination. The 
port of entry in the country of destination 
should be specified in the application for li- 
cense to export such distressed and used 
materials. 


III. Cotton and Rayon Fabrics and Fabri- 
cated Goods Under Allocation 


A. CoTTON FABRICATED Goops 


Export license applications covering cotton 
commodities manufactured from. cotton 
woven fabrics must give, in addition to the 
quantity, description and Department of 
Commerce Schedule B number of the article, 
the name of the material used, and the quan- 
tity in square yards. Fabricated commodi- 
ties for which this additional information 
is required are those coming within the 
Schedule B classifications 3090.00, 2113.05 
thru 3129.00, 3171.00 thru 3178.00, 3187.00 
thru 3189.00 and 3199.00. 

Example: 100 women’s dresses (Schedule 
B 3122.00) 350 sq. yards print cloth. 


B. RAYON FaBRICS AND FABRICATED Goops 


Where weight is not the unit of measure 
specified for a Schedule B classification 
within which certain rayon fabrics and rayon 
fabricated goods are included, the net weight 
of the exportation must be entered on the 
license application in addition to the unit 
of measure specified in Schedule B. The fol- 
lowing Schedule B numbers, 3845.01, 3849.31, 
3849.51, 3849.61, 3849.71, 3852.00, 3853.10, and 
3853.20, cover the allocated rayon products 
that must also show the net weight of the 
rayon in addition to the Department of Com- 
merce unit of measure. 


IV. South Pacific Program License No. BSP-1 
Authorizing Exportations to British 
Oceania (Excluding New Hebrides) 


A. THE PROGRAM 


Effective October 15, 1943, a program li- 
cense has been issued to the British Colonies 
Supply Mission, authorizing the exportation 
to British Oceania (excluding New Hebrides) 
of specific kinds and quantities of commodi- 
ties for specified end-uses. The destinations 
included in this program are: Fiji Islands 
(including Rotuma), British Solomon Islands, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Pitcairn Island, 
Tonga or Friendly Island, and Santa Cruz 
Islands. Effective October 15, 1943, these 
destinations have been deleted from the pro- 
gram license for British Empire Destinations 
and exportations to these destinations made 
subsequent to that date are to be made 
under this program, New Hebrides is not in- 
cluded in the program for British Oceania 
but is included in the program issued for 
French possessions in the South Pacific. 


B. REVOCATION OF CERTAIN GENERAL AND 
UNLIMITED LICENSES 


The revocation of certain general and un- 
limited licenses applicable to the destina- 
tions covered by this program was announced 
in Current Export Bulletins Nos. 89 and 103 
(Announcements 455 and 470 in FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for April 17 and July 10, 
1943, respectively). Certain General Licenses 
which continue in effect are as follows: 

(a) General Intransit Licenses_-_ GIT 

(b) General License____-_----- GUS 

(c) General license for ship- 
ments valued at $25 or less or at $1 
or less as the case may be_-__-__--- GLV 

(d) Personal Baggage. 

(e) Ship stores, fuel and sup- 


plies. 
(f) Plane stores, fuel and sup- 
plies. 
(g) Return of empty contain 
ER eee ee eee ee ae GEC 
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(h) Technical data. 

(i) Newspapers and _ publica- 
BE ei mbbcinencncceiueececdudm 

(j) Metal drums and containers. 

(kK) Photographic films, plates 
EE se eects bekanenuiie se GPF 


C. RELEASE CERTIFICATES UNDER BRITISH 
PROGRAM LICENSE 


G-—PUB 


Release certificates covering exports to 
these destinations issued prior to October 
15, 1943, under the British Program License 
will remain valid until their expiration dates. 
Release certificate applications covering ex- 
portations to these destinations, pending on 
October 15, 1943, will be considered as appli- 
cations for export under the British Program 
License No. BE-1. Applications for release 
certificates under the British Program License 
No. BE-1 covering exportations to these 
destinations, submitted after October 15, 
1943 will be returned without action and ex- 
porters should resubmit in accordance with 
the provisions of the program. 


D. PROCEDURES FOR EXPORTATIONS UNDER 
PROGRAM LICENSE 


1. All exportations to these destinations 
will be authorized by the issuance of release 
certificates by the Office of Exports. How- 
ever, individual export licenses will be issued 
in the following cases: “SP’’ licenses, licenses 
for Ship Stores and Bunker Fuel, licenses for 
Technical Data. Release certificates issued 
pursuant to the program will remain valid 
for one year from date of issuance. Export- 
ers desiring to export commodities to any of 
these destinations will prepare all applica- 
tions for release certificates on form OEW-119 
until a new form has been made available. 
The form OEW-119 should be submitted in 
triplicate unless a preference rating or other 
WPB release or assistance is required. In 
such cases, the quadruplicate copy should 
also be submitted. An acknowledgment card 
(OEW-116) should accompany each applica- 
tion for a release certificate. 

2. Applications for release’ certificates 
under this program should be mailed directly 
to the British Colonies Supply Mission, Post 
Office Box 680, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D. C. The location of the 
British Colonies Supply Mission is Room 706, 
McGill Building, 908 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. After examination by the British 
Colonies Supply Mission, these applications 
will be forwarded by it to the Office of Ex- 
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ports, Office of Economic Warfare, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C., for final consideration. 

3. Exportation under this program May 
not be made with the knowledge or inten. 
tion that the commodity exported thereunder 
is to be reexported from the country of des- 
tination unless the reexportation has been 
authorized by the Office of Exports. Such 
re-exportations are authorized, however 
when made solely between the destinations 
included in this program. 


E. APPEALS 


Exporters whose application for a release 
certificate or for an extension thereof has 
been rejected, or whose release certificate has 
been revoked, may appeal from such rejec- 
tion or revocation by filing an appeal with 
the Office of Exports, Office of Economic War. 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. In filing an ap- 
peal, the same procedure shall be followed as 
is presently in effect for appeal from rejected 
license applications (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 12). 


V. General Licenses for Shipments of Limited 
Value (GLV) 


A. The provisions of paragraph d under 
Title E, page 86, Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 12, pertaining to general licenses 
for shipments of limited value (GLV) have 
been rescinded. 

B. Title F, page 86, is amended to read: 
“General License for Medicinals and Pharma- 
ceuticals (GLV) Special Provisions.” 

C. Shipments made under these general 
licenses, however, must not exceed the net 
value ($1, $25, or $100) as set forth under 
titles E and F of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 12, pages 84-86 (see also Title 
9, paragraph B, page 130). “Net value” is 
redefined to mean “the actual selling price 
less shipping charges or the domestic market 
price at the time and place of shipment, 
whichever is the larger.” “Single shipment” 
as used has been defined to mean “all com- 
modities classified under a single Schedule 
B number which move at the same time 
from one exporter to one importer on the 
same exporting carrier.” 


VI. Clarification of Extended Use of Form 
BEW 151 

A. Applications must be made on form 
BEW 151 for individual licenses to export 
maintenance, repair parts, engines, and all 
operating equipment, including medicinals, 
surgical supplies, and deck stores, which are 
to be discharged at a foreign port of installa- 
tion on or use of a specifically identified ship, 
except in the following cases: 

1. If such materials are for stock purposes 
and not for a specifically identified ship ap- 
plications must be filed on form OEW-119. 

2. Export license applications for supplies 
for ships of Newfoundland registry must be 
filed on form OEW-119 

3. Export license applications for Marine 
Diesel Engines of 50 H. P. or less whether 
intended for use on a specific vessel or not, 
must pe filed on OEW-119. (See Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 12, page 115, para- 
graph B, of item 7 for special provisions on 
Marine Diesel Engines.) 

B. When a BEW 151 is submitted for main- 
tenance, repair, and operation materials to 
be loaded as cargo on an exporting vessel des- 
tined to any of twenty other American Re- 
publics, except Mexico, for use in accord- 
ance with the procedure outlined in part 
A above, it must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of cargo availability on form OEW-138, 
except when the weight is less than 2,240 
pounds. Acknowledgment cards, BEW-178 
for application forms BEW-151 and OEW-138 
together, and OEW-~-116 for application form 
BEW-151 alone, must accompany all requests. 

C. Where the use of form BEW-151 is ap- 
plicable to commodities which are not to be 
used by the exporting vessel, the first five 
copies of the application, including the quin- 
tuplicate marked for the Collectors of Cus- 
toms, must be submitted to the Bunkers and 
Ship Stores Division of the Office of Exports. 
It will not be necessary to submit the quin- 
tuplicate copy to the Collectors of Customs 
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If this request is not complied with, the appli- 
cation will be returned without action. 

D. When application is made on form BEW-— 
151 to export maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation materials which are to be discharged 
at a foreign port for installation on or use 
of a specifically identified ship, the applicant 
shall supply the answers to the following 
numbered questions on the form: 1 through 
7,17, 24 through 28. 

E. Applicants requiring War Production 
Board assistance in the form of a prefer- 
ence rating should request on the applica- 
tion that the license be stamped valid for 
six months instead of the sixty days pro- 
vided for in the application. The applica- 
tion shall also state “Supply assistance re- 
quired”, and the proper WPB forms should 
be attached. 


VII. Use of Form OEW-138 for Project Li- 
cense Shipments 

Holders of Project Licenses for shipments 
to the Latin-American Republics have been 
filing with the Office of Exports statements 
of cargo availability (OEW-138) covering a 
multitude of items which become available 
for shipment at widely varying times. 

As a result, a great amount of unneces- 
sary work is caused both the licensees and 
the Cargo Clearance Division of the War 
Shipping Administration in making up and 
validating so-called “short forms” to cover 
the movement of parts of the total quantity 
included in any one OEW-138. 

Licensees are urged, therefore, to file OEW- 
138’s with the Office of Exports listing only 
items which may be reasonably expected to 
be ready for shipment at one time. 


No. 38—Amendment to General Im- 
ports Order M-63, Making Specified 
Changes in List III. 

Effective October 25, 1943, the War 
Production Board has issued an Amend- 
ment to General Imports Order M-63 as 
amended September 23, 1943, making the 
following changes in List III of the ma- 
terials subject to the Order (Schedule A 
Commerce Import Class Numbers in 
parentheses) : 

Added to List II].—Rice: Paddy (1051.- 
000); uncleaned or brown rice (1051.- 
100); cleaned or milled rice (1053.000) ; 
patna rice, cleaned, for use in canned 
soups (1054.000) ; rice meal, flour, polish, 
and bran (1054.100) ; cornstarch (2815.- 
000). 


Removed from List III].—Gum arabic 
or senegal (Acacia gum) (2161.000); 
gum ghatti (N. S. C.); gum Kadaya (Ka- 
raya) and talka (2163.000); gum traga- 
canth (2162.000); ouricury (Curicury) 
wax (2252.300). 

The governing date for the newly 
added materials is October 25, 1943. As 
of that date importation of these com- 
modities may be made only under writ- 
ten authorization of the War Production 
Board for which application must be 
filed in duplicate on Form WPB-1041 
(formerly PD-—222-c). However, ship- 
ments of the materials in transit to a 
point within the continental United 
States on the governing date do not re- 
quire authorization. 





Despite recent legislation in New Zea- 
land which provides free prescriptions 
under a social-security system, well- 
known, established proprietary-medicine 
lines are not only enjoying the usual 
amount of business but in many cases 
have even increased their sales, say re- 
cent reports. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
October 16, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The October 16 issue contains 
these articles: 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY ITALY AGAINST 
GERMANY: 

Message of Marshal Badoglio to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

Proclamation by Marshal Badoglio. 

Joint Statement by the President of 
the United States, the Prime Minister of 

Great Britain, and the Premier of the 

Soviet Union. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CON- 
GRESS FAVORING REPEAL OF THE CHINESE 
EXCLUSION LAWS. 

EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE NA- 
TIONALS. 

ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE 
BEFORE THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN LABOR 
COUNCIL. . 


ADDRESS BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE BEFORE THE 
CuiIcaco SuN EVENING CLUB. 


FACILITIES IN THE AZORES MADE AVAILABLE 
TO GREAT BRITAIN BY PORTUGAL. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: REVISION VI. 
NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF CHINA AND IN- 


AUGURATION OF CHIANG KaI-SHEK AS 
PRESIDENT OF CHINA. 


SUSPENSION BY ARGENTINA OF THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF JEWISH NEWSPAPERS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF HAITI. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAI AIR 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES. 


Other Publications 


THe WEST INDIES YEAR BOOK, 1943. 
Thomas Skinner &Co., Ltd. 1943. 16th 
ed. 456 pp. Illus. Price, $3.50. Cov- 
ers, in addition to the British West In- 
dies, other British colonies such as 
Bermuda, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras, as well as Curacao (Nether- 
lands) and the United States Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Do- 
minican Republic. Includes a large map 
in color of the Caribbean area, and 13 
maps of the various colonies and terri- 
tories dealt with. Gives for each colony 
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particulars of its constitution and ad- 
ministration, financial position, agricul- 
tural and other resources, industries, 
trade, communications, postal and cable 
rates, and other pertinent facts. Con- 
tains also information on banking, com- 
merce, customs tariffs and regulations, 
import licenses, as well as particulars of 
the rules and regulations governing the 
granting of British preference. The 
British, Canadian, and United States ex- 
port sections have been revised and en- 
larged in this edition; and the profes- 
sional and business directories, pertain- 
ing to each colony, to which have been 
added in several instances a list of the 
leading estate owners, should prove of 
special value. Thumb-indexed by colony 
or territory. 

Available from: Thomas Skinner & 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. ’ 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITs PLACE IN 
Wor.p AFFAIRS, 1918-43. Allan Nevins 
and Louis M. Hacker (editors). 1943. 
622 pp. Price, $3.25. Surveys the broad 
field of American and world affairs from 
World War I onward. Attempts to in- 
terpret the history of this period accord- 
ing to its significance to the American 
people, but not in a nationalistic or pa- 
rochial spirit. Covers the global conse- 
quences of World War I, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and moral; the post-war 
revolutions in Europe and Asia; the rise 
of new national states on these conti- 
nents; the temporary popularity of dem- 
ocratic ideas in countries previously 
closed to them; the establishment of 
powerful dictatorships in Russia, Poland, 
Italy, Germany, and lesser nations; the 
initial progress of the world toward re- 
covery and stability; the hopeful growth 
of the League of Nations; the advent of 
economic disaster, moral disillusionment, 
and political despair; the present war: 
and many other aspects. Concludes 
with a summary of problems, policies, 
and perplexities likely to arise in the 
post-war era. 

Available from: D.C. Heath & Co., 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PETROLEUM REGISTER, 1943. Palmer 
Publications. 1943. 23rd annual ed. 
911 pp. Price, $10. The yearly direc- 
tory and register of active oil companies 
of the world. Gives the history, capital 
and corporate structure, affiliations and 
subsidiaries, directorate and personnel, 
concessions and properties, manufactur- 
ing facilities, transportation, distribu- 
tion, and other pertinent information 
dealing with the world’s oil companies 
and individual operators. Contains also 
a buyers’ guide, advertisers’ index, and 
general index. 

Available from: Palmer Publications, 
412 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 


THE Future ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
Unitep States. William Adams Brown, 
Jr. 1943. America Looks Ahead Series 
No. 8. 101 pp. Price, 50 cents. Ana- 
lyzes the questions facing the United 
States after the war: Can we furnish 
jobs for all who want to work and se- 
curity in old age and illness? Or will 
the aftermath bring a sudden boom and 
world-wide depression? Shall we pre- 
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serve the free-enterprise system or “con- 
tinue toward collectivism? Shall we go 
in for nationalism or isolation in our 
trade policies or take the lead for a 
prosperous world economy? The author 
sees the course we choose as not only 
determining what will be done at home, 
but also as significantly shaping the 
destiny of the rest of the world. 

Avaliable from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 


BriTisH WORKERS IN THE Wank. J. 
Kuczynski and M. Heinemann. 1943. 
64 pp. Price, 20 cents. Describes the 
contribution made by British workers in 
the war, in an effort to encourage in- 
ternational trade-union unity. Dis- 
cusses mobilization of manpower; wages, 
purchasing power, and living standards; 
health and production; labor relations; 
and trade unions and the war. 

Available from: International Pub- 
lishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Sitk RaIsING IN COLONIAL MEXxIco. 
Woodrow Borah. 1943. 177 pp. Illus. 
Price, $2. Presents a study of the in- 
dustry in Mexico, its origin, geographi- 
cal extension, systems of labor and 
Management, technical processes, ad- 
justments to peculiarly Mexican condi- 
tions, and reasons for its disappearance. 

Available from: University of Cali- 
fornia Press Berkeley, Calif. 





Hazards of “Flying Rubber” in 
Amazon Jungles 


Hundreds of tons of wild rubber are 
being flown monthly from South Amer- 
ica to the United States by adventurous 
and intrepid men who brave head- 
hunters, tropical disease, and blind fly- 
ing with perfect equanimity. 

The graphic story of the flight per- 
sonnel for the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration in the jungle regions of the 
Amazon Valley, was recently unfolded 
by Capt. Jack Knight, chief pilot, who 
is a veteran of 19,000 flying hours. 

A fleet of 12 planes, most of them Cat- 
alina boats, said Captain Knight, are 
used in the pioneer work of locating the 
rubber fields. Workers and supplies are 
landed, and the planes keep contact with 
the parties, bringing additional supplies 
and leaving with the precious cargo. As 
much as 6 tons of rubber can be trans- 
ported in one Catalina, in addition to 
fuel and crew, Captain Knight said. 

From the Rio Negro and Manaos, said 
Captain Knight, exploration and work 
parties fan out by air into the impen- 
etrable forests of unmapped regions. No 
radio set-ups exist in those areas to 
guide pilots in “on the beam,” and nav- 
igation is accomplished by dead reckon- 
ing. 

He described an encounter with a pair 
of head-hunters in the jungle, brandish- 
ing a mahogany blow-pipe that shot 
poison-tipped arrows reputed to kill in 
18 seconds. Captain Knight said he 
grabbed a flashlight and focused the 
beam on the two savages, who promptly 
fled in panic. 
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Joseph H. Barkmeier (co-author “Sub- 
sidies in British and Canadian Price 
Control’). —A. B., Creighton University, 
June 1922; M.S., Foreign Service School 
of Georgetown University, June 1926; 
LL. B., Columbus University, June 1936; 
admitted to District of Columbia Bar 
October 1936. Entered the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on De- 
cember 16, 1926. As a member of the 
former Commercial Laws Division spe- 
cialized in foreign commercial laws and 
taxation. Author of “Trading Under 
the Laws of Canada” and contributor 
of articles on foreign taxation for Bu- 
reau publications. Since April 1941, 
economic analyst and legal adviser in 
the British Empire Unit. 


Winifred R. Maroney (co-author “Sub- 
sidies in British and Canadian Price 
Control’) is a country analyst specializ- 
ing in Canadian economic affairs and 
is now Chief of the Canadian Section 
of the British Empire Unit. She is the 
author of numerous studies and articles 
on the Canadian economy. 


Illarion G. Matveev (“The Kuriles”) .— 
Born in Kiev, Russia. Graduate of Kiev 
Gymnasium and Military School. Com- 
missioned as Second Lieutenant in Rus- 
sian forces in 1917. University of the Far 
East, Vladivostok, Division of Oriental 
Studies, LL. B., 1922. Stanford Univer- 
sity, B. A. in Economics, 1931. Univer- 
sity of California, M. A. in Political 
Science, 1937. Mr. Matveev has traveled 
widely through the Far East, including 
Siberia, China, Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
Japan. His chief interest lies in politi- 
cal and economic relationships of the 
Pacific powers in respect to Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and the Russian Far East. 
The writer joined the staff of the Far 
Eastern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, last spring. 


Ernest C. Ropes (“Donets Basin”) .— 
Born September 2, 1877, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Educated in private schools in 
St. Petersburg, Russia, and Brooklyn, 
N. Y. B. A., Columbia College, New 
York City, 1899. Before entering Gov- 
ernment service engaged in publishing 
and bookselling, the paper and pulp) 
business, and stocks and bonds. From 
1919 to 1922, Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
North Russia and Estonia. Entered the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1923. Became Russian spe- 
cialist in 1925 and has continued in 
that capacity to date, except for an ab- 
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Principal Items of the 1941-42 to 1943-44 





Budgets 
{In thousand bolivares] 
Item 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
Principal revenues: | 
Import duties | 82,000 | 82,000 | 70,315 
Petroleum and mines /100, 000 | 70,000 | 106, 812 
Tax on consumption of | 
petroleum derivatives (1) | 16,000 | 22,000 
Cigarette tax_. .| 25,659 | 24,720 | 25, 000 
Liquor tax | 22,000 | 25,000 | 27, 200 
Stamp tax | 20,400 | 21,500 | 21, 500 
Income tax ?) | @ | 10,000 
Consular fees | 7,600 7, 800 5, 350 
Salt revenues | §,091 4, 720 4, 860 
Other revenues 40,785 | 43,933 | 23, 656 
Loan proceeds | 24,575 | 31,808 
Total 303, 535 |320, 248 | 348, 501 
Expenditures by Depart- 
ments: 
Interior Relations 85,772 | 85,784 | 74,904 
Foreign Relations 5,275 | 5, 280 5, 565 
Finance | 24,933 | 26,776 27, 147 
War and Navy 35, 028 | 39, 168 37, 875 
Development | 5,366 | 6,229 7, 471 
Public Works | 53,196 | 80,498 | 110, 501 
Education | 22,207 | 22,892 | 23,830 
Health and Social Welfare_| 14,942 | 16, 726 20, 87 
Agriculture 37, 394 | 17,701 21, 073 
Labor and Communica- | 
tions 18, 371 | 18,500 | 18, 633 
Subtotal 302, 594 |319, 553 | 347,958 
Budget adjustment 94 695 543 


Total 303, 535 |320, 248 | 348, 501 





1 Not shown separately. 
2 Not in force. 


Provision for debt service is insignifi- 
cant amounting to only 65,267 bolivares, 
of which 50,000 bolivares are for amorti- 
zation. This is due in part to the small 
debt, in part to maturities prior to or 
early in the 1943-44 fiscal period, and in 
part to the fact that interest earned on 
Government deposits with the Central 
Bank more than offsets interest on the 
Government’s indebtedness to the bank, 
On December 31, 1942, the total debt 
amounted to 15,494,577 bolivares, all of 
which was internal and consisted of 
4,500,000 in 4'2-percent Treasury notes 
due in May and August 1943, 10,000,000 
bolivares in 3-percent loans from the 
Banco de Venezuela and 994,577 boli- 
vares in “old debt” brought forward 
from the colonial period. Of the latter 
obligations, it is reported that an edu- 
cational institution holds 250,000 boli- 
vares and that 60 percent of the re- 
mainder has been lost or destroyed. In- 
terest is being paid on this old debt at 
3 percent. 





sence of 6 rnonths in 1928, devoted to a 
trip to the U.S. S. R. for the Remington- 
Rand Co. Author of numerous articles, 
reviews, etc., in Government publica- 
tions, and was the editor and compiler of 
Russian Economic Notes from 1928 to 
1940, a weekly and semimonthly bulletin 
on economic and other developments in 
the Soviet Union. He also has written 
articles on banking in the U. S. S. R., 
which appeared in Banking, and other 
special articles in American and British 
publications. 
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DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


An Official Publication of the Department 


of Commerce, Washington 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE, a monthly bulletin of 
the national war economy, brings to business the 
aids that are necessary in securing an understanding 
of the broad economic problems confronting the 
country. It provides authoritative information 
on the results of research on behalf of business, 
and broadcasts the policies and principles which 
should be seriously considered. Special articles 
by authorities in the fields covered appear in each 
issue, together with data showing industrial con- 
ditions as reported by the Bureau’s specialists. 
Much information about Government that is of 
interest is included; activities of trade associations 
are covered, and a comprehensive list of new 
books and reports reviews material that is of 
particular interest to businessmen. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE is available at $1 per year; For- 
eign, $1.40, in advance. Subscription remittance should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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